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The enormous strides that have been 
made in the art of photography during 
the past century are in keeping with the 
progress that has been made in electro- 
typing and illustrations of all kinds. 
The art of printing has changed com- 
pletely to suit itself to the demands of 
the age for something new and better, 
but photography has eclipsed many of 
her sister arts in its adaptation to new 
branches of work; for instance, to-day 








JouRNAL for a visible example of the 
improvement introduced into it. Since 
the subject of our sketch took up the 
work of photography and established 
himself in New York, the PHRENOLOGI- 
cAL JOURNAL was the first magazine in 
this country to introduce illustrated 
work into its pages. At its inception in 
1838, it will be remembered, photo- 
graphy had not made many advances. 
Niepce and Daguerre’s invention was 
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Henry George. 


ILLUSTRATION OF MR. ROCKWOOD'S THEORY REGARDING, |THE RIGHT AND LEFT SIDE ‘OF, THE 
FACE. 


what would medicine and astronomy 
do without the aid of photography? 
Painters, sculptors, and artists of all 
kinds also find in photography a strong 
ally. We have only to look through the 
old numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 


this year brought to public notice, and 
year by year we have had some new de- 
parture in the art of photography, but 
a true photographer needs many spe- 
cial mental characteristics, and the de- 
mand of late years for representations 
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of character and all the various shades 
of expression, need a special study of 
human character itself; therefore, no 
operator can succeed behind a camera 
unless he has a large endowment of the 
organ of Human Nature; and whether 
all photographers admit the truth of 
Phrenology or not, they certainly recog- 
nize the difference in the heads of their 


embodies a completeness of organization 
which is exceptional. The saying is 
often quoted when speaking of a special 
flower, “such a rose does not bloom on 
every bush,” and with Mr. Rockwood we 
find that nature has endowed him with 
not only a large brain and a fine quality 
of organization, but also a harmoni- 
ous balance of power, constitutionally 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRATED MEN, TAKEN BY G. G. ROCKWOOD. 


subjects, and were they to go a little 
further in their analysis they would 
find that Phrenology could interpret to 
them the real character of every visitor 
to their studio. Mr. George Rockwood, 
as represented by our portrait of him, 


speaking. His physique is equal to a 
great amount of executive work, and 
having taken after his mother in his 
temperament, tone, and quality of organ- 
ization as well as in many of his mental 
characteristics, he shows a blending of 
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power between the masculine and femi- 
nine attributes which is naturally the 
envy of many of his friends. We see in 
such an organization immense power in 
several directions. Nature does not 
seem to have stinted him in any one di- 
rection, hence he has even a surplus of 
power which he could well spare to those 
who have not sufficient energy, enter- 
prise, ambition, sympathy, or sociability 


campanying illustrations show the scope 
of his work. He uses a tender and af- 
fectionate nature toward the child who 
is timid and afraid of having a photo- 
graph taken. He is humorous and witty 
in drawing out the best thoughts and 
expressions of our celebrated men and 
women; he is clear headed and prompt 
to catch any thought or magnetic touch 
of a speaker and throws it back intensi- 





SOME OF ROCKWOOD’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHILDREN. 


of mind. He is a leader among men 
with whom he associates and is no less 
than a general in the art that he follows. 
He uses his social and intellectual facul- 
ties in unison with his work, hence he 
is able to adapt himelf to the most fas- 
tidious taste, the most dignified disposi- 
tion, the most erratic and restless child 
and the most lively animal. The ac- 


fied to the individual. His conversa- 
tional talent shows that he is a wide 
reader and one capable of assimilating 
the news of the day. From his eye there 
beams a geniality which is indicated by 
his large Agreeableness and Approba- 
tiveness, while Language is a largely 
represented organ. The height of his 
head, which is well filled out, indicates 
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strength of character, independence of 
thought, determination of mind in the 
pursuance of his work, keen sympathies 
with every side of character, and adapta- 
bility of mind from his large Imitation, 
Intuition, and Mirthfulness, wnich en- 
able him to say the right thing at the 
right time and in the right way. The 
height of his head, however, does not 
take away from the strength that exists 
in the base; his head is broad and full 
around the ears, which gives him cour- 


ness and Benevolence. He knows how 
to meet a man half way in argument and 
debate and tells whether when meeting 
a stranger he has found a real friend. 
He is able to take men at their best and 
make them feel in a good humor. His 
artistic qualities blend with his Con- 
structiveness and Comparison in mak- 
ing him original and inventive; he is 
not a copyist, but one whom others 
have imitated, and his experience in 
photography fully follows out what his 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANIMALS BY G. G. ROCKWOOD. 


age to say what he believes even if there 
are not half a dozen men who agree with 
him in a large concourse of people. He 
has a reformatory type of head which 
inclines men to think about what he 
utters, whether they agree with him or 
not, but the tremendous force of the 
base of his brain is held in check and 
mellowed by his large Conscientious- 


head indicates, for he was the first one to 
introduce instantaneous photography in 
this city; the first to make carte-de 
visite pictures in this country, and the 
first to produce a life-size plain photo- 
graph. He has also experimented much 
in the line of photo-printing and has 
succeeded in producing wonderful im- 
pressions with printers’ ink, from gela- 
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tine surfaces. Although he is a very 
busy man in his studio and has a large 
staff of assistants, yet he has devoted 
considerable time to art in different di- 
rections and has written and lectured 
on the subject of photography and tone 
productions before many important 
Clubs, Institutes, and Societies through- 
out the country. 

As we said at the commencement, 
Mr. Rockwood has a comprehensive 
mind and is capable of showing talent 
in various directions, not only in litera- 
ture, science, and art, but he has special 
talent in music. The lower front lobe 
of his head is well filled out, which gives 
him his capacity to regulate and appre- 

‘ciate the light and shade of musical 
composition. Tune, Time, Ideality, 
Spirituality, Benevolence, Veneration, 
Comparison, and Human Nature are all 
requisites for a fine singer and this com- 
bination is noticeably strong; he could 
have, therefore, devoted himself to mu- 
sic alone, not only as a soloist, but as a 
musical director. Such an organization 
as this indicates that he is and always 
will be a pioneer in whatever work he 
takes up or follows out. His programme 
will never be completed, for he works as 
though he were going to live a thousand 
years and he will die with his harness 
on. 

To show the keen insight that Mr. 

Rockwood always manifests with his 

subject the following little incident will 
illustrate our meaning: 

Mr. Rockwood said to us when inter- 
viewing him, “One morning, Dr. Seth 

Low came into my office with a very 


Henry Coyle says: 


serious expression upon his face. As I 
wished to catch the geniality of the man, 
I bethought myself of an idea to dissi- 
pate it, by saying ‘Dr. Low, have you 
ever met a man with whom you would 
exchange personalities—not his circum- 
stances and wealth, but his character 
and personality ?’ Dr. Low replied, * he 
conld not recall such an instance.’ 
‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I never did before, but 
I do envy you—a man who is able and 
willing to lay down a cool million of 
dollars and consecrate it to God and his 
fellow man!’ The effect upon Dr. 
Low was magical; he showed he under- 
stood the appreciation of his work as 
well as the compliment, and conse- 
quently I was able to take a splendid 
photograph as the result.” 

We asked Mr. Rockwood what was his 
ideal of a photographer. “My ideal of 
the best photographer,” said Mr. Rock- 
wood, “ is one who is most of a Chester- 
fieldin his manners; a Bacon in his range 
of information, a Daniel Huntington in 
his art; a small edition of Shakespeare 
in his knowledge of human nature, 
blended with the genial humor of 
Charles Dickens. As sure as the chame- 
lion reflects the hue of its surroundings, 
so is the sitter to reflect, in some meas- 
ure, the mood and personality of the 
photographer.” 

We congratulate the readers of the 
JOURNAL for having Mr. Rockwood’s 
sympathetic interest in the subject of 
Phrenology, for his illustrations have 
added largely to the interest of this and 
other magazines. 

THE Eprror. 


An acorn dropped beside the road 
May rise a mighty tree; 
A thought of ours may be the goal 


To immortality. 


So let our thoughts be sweet and pure, 
And all the world shall bow 

In homage, and they may endure 
Ten thousand years from now. 
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Ethical Culture. 


By Lewis G. 


Looking at the question of moral 
education historically, the process in 
the race has been an exceeding slow 
one. The recognition of this fact, how- 
ever, by no means implies that the ob- 
ject is an insignificant or unimportant 
one, from the standpoint of human 
evolution. On the other hand, the cre- 
ation of the human conscience and the 
building of character appear to be the 
supreme ends of all evolutionary proc- 
esses. When these ends are measure- 
ably attained, looking back along the 
road which the race has made and 
traveled, we perceive that the princi- 
ple of order which holds the planets in 
their orbits, and determines unerringly 
the proportions in which the chemical 
elements combine, is identical in its 
nature with that which defines a moral 
action, and conditions the wonderful 
chemistry by which human individuals 
are combined in societies. A moral pur- 
pose is thus discovered at the heart of 
Nature itself. 

Every life rightly lived is no less a 
process of development or evolution 
than is the building of a world, or the 
production of biological forms and spe- 
cies. Life is a school wherein Nature 
herself is the master—a school where- 
unto we should go in a child-like re- 
ceptivity of spirit, but the ultimate 
product of which should be the finest 
development of manly and womanly 
character. 

In the beginning of human evolution, 
morality was first born in the family, 
and thence expanded to the clan, tribe, 
and nation; only here and there, among 
the great souls and spiritual leaders of 
the race, has it yet transcended the na- 
tional boundaries and been recognized 
as a universal principle. The result of 
this gradual process of ethical develop- 
ment has been seen in the methods 
whereby morals have been inculeated in 


Janes, M.A. 


different ages and among varying condi- 
tions of culture and intelligence. Gen- 
erally speaking these methods have been 
empirical, aiming to mold the mind 
and character into some pre-conceived 
type of moral excellence—the patriarch 
or chief of the primitive family, or a 
more general national or racial type in 
subsequent stages of social evolution. 

The entire tendency of biological and 
social evolution, however, points to 
quite a different method as the true ideal 
of moral education. Nature always 
aims at the differentiation and integra- 
tion of many diverse types; the free de- 
velopment of the characteristic indi- 
vidual traits of the subject, rather than 
at his recreation in the image of an- 
other. In pedagogical science, the lat- 
ter method, the method of education 
instead of instruction, is now univers- 
ally accepted as the true one, producing 
by far the most satisfactory results. We 
have been more tardy in recognizing 
that it is also the true method in ethi- 
cal training; but the deepest thought 
on these problems has convinced most 
ethical teachers that this is indeed the 
ease. The building of character can 
only proceed from within. It must aim 
to draw out the native capacities of the 
mind by a natural process of unfold- 
ment, according to that method of nat- 
ure whereby all living things grow, and 
attain their highest measure of perfec- 
tion. 

By moral instruction it may be pos- 
sible to cultivate a certain conventional 
type of character, that fears to deviate 
from the beaten track of public opinion; 
that wears its moral sentimentsas it does 
its garments, because they are of the 
dominant fashion; that has opinions 
upon the great ethical and social prob- 
lems of the day, but no firm convictions: 
that varies with the changing winds of 
popular prejudice, and waits for the 








judgment of Mrs. Grundy before daring 
to form one of its own. That even this 
type of social conformity and moral do- 
cility has its uses in a growing society 
cannot be denied. But surely this dees 
not meet the requirements of our high 
ideal of what a free manhood and 
womanhod ought to be, in a free re- 
public! 

To be a man, one must surely be able 
to stand on his own feet, and front the 
world with his own sustained convic- 
tions, not merely with the borrowed 
opinions of to-day’s social bias or preju- 
dice. To develope in the highest sense 
the ever-womanly, one must not be 
wholly the puppet of convention or the 
doll of fashion. That which gives zest 
and interest to life is the individuality 
of its human units. “ All the world’s 
a stage,” says Shakespeare; “and men 
and women are the players.” It is be- 
cause each of us plays his own individual 
part, because I am really I, and you are 
really you, and no other; because in 
your face the glory of God is reflected 
at an angle somewhat different from 
that of every other face, that you and 
I are interesting to each other, can be 
helpers, teachers, and inspirers of each 
other. 

All morality has to do with the re- 
lation between real men and women in 
a real world; therefore it is in the high- 
est sense important that we have real 
men and women, and not sawdust dolls 
for companions. Do we always treat 
our children wisely, with this end in 
view? I fear not. Do not dare to make 
your own development the type and 
limitation of that of your child. Nobly 
resolve that he shall not be another you, 
but if so it may be, something far better, 
nobler, and more essential to the life of 
society than you have ever been. 

To assure this result, we must remem- 
ber that our children grow; and as they 
grow we must gradually trust them with 
the knowledge and experience that 
adult life demands. We must place re- 
sponsibilities upon them, show con- 
fidence in them, make them our com- 
panions and friends rather than main- 
tain to them always the relation of 
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monitor or critic. We must always be 
truthful with them, and respect their 
sacred individuality, not seeking to pry 
into all their innocent secrets. There 
are sacred recesses in every human soul 
wherein it has the right to possess itself, 
free from the prying impertinence even 
of father, mother, or dearest friend. 
We must win the confidence of our chil- 
dren by giving them our confidence; 
then will they come to us spontaneously 
for sympathy and help in every time of 
trouble. 

* Be good, and communicate,” is the 
apostolic injunction. Nothing teaches 
so loudly and effectively asexample. As 
you are rather than as you teach by 
word of mouth, so will your children or 
pupils be. There is no new machine- 
method of moral education; it is the old 
principle of personal influence and ex- 
ample that is the most vital force for 
the moral elevation of the race. 
Through history and story, too, our 
young men and women are educated 
rather than by didactic moral instruc- 
tion. The ethical motive-power of his- 
tory and story is in the ideals which 
they inculcate. No literary charm can 
make a moral tonic out of the modern 
pessimistic novel, or inspire an ethical 
patriotism by the story of the subjuga- 
tion of a race struggling for freedom. 
What moral inspiration there is in the 
story of the American Revolution! And 
what moral inspiration is there in the 
story of British rule in India? The es- 
sence of moral teaching by example in 
the life of a nation or a people is to 


Put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


Moral principle is buttressed on reali- 
ties, not on idle phrases. It has to do 
with the whole life of man, not with 
any separate department of his life. It 
spurns all pretense and despises all hy- 
pocrisy. It demands nothing less than 
the devotion of intellect and affections, 
will and emotion, reason and sentiment, 
to its service. In so far as we enforce 
its mandates by artificial penalties we 
should heed also the method of Nature. 
Nature’s penalties always exactly fit the 
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deed. They are intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic. They are registered at once 
on the tablets of character. They fol- 
low the lines of cause and effect, and 
are never arbitrary. Nature does every- 
thing for instruction and reform, noth- 
ing for vengeance. No soul is omnis- 
cient enough to apportion arbitrary 
penalties to deserts. From the nursery 
to the penitentiary our method needs 
to be radically reconstructed in this par- 
ticular. The suffering entailed by a 
wrong act should be seen to be the logi- 


Phrenotypes and Side Views. 


cal result of the act—not the arbitrary 
infliction of parent, teacher, or magis- 
trate. The subject of the penalty will 
thus recognize its justice, and the ef- 
fect will be remedial. The method of 
arbitrary punishment, whether in the 
nursery or the penitentiary, perpetuates 
evil impulses, and weakens the bond of 
affection between parent and child, as it 
weakens that between the erring man 
and the society of which he constitutes 
a part. 





No. 30. 


Rev. Van Dyke, or Brick Cuurca, N. J. 


By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


It is Emerson, I think, who says 
“the soul becomes,” and it is he who 
discourses on “ Fate ” in terms encour- 
aging that we may not be influenced 
seriously against large possibilities in 
the soul’s becoming. As a philosopher 
who has viewed the subject of his re- 
flections on its many sides, and pene- 
trated deeply into motive, pessimistic 
as well as optimistic, he is far from 
neglecting fundamental issues. He 
therefore is found offering reasonable 
courtesy to the physiologist and to the 
teacher, and according to their intelli- 
gent inferences the measure of credit 
that honest consideration deserves. In 
his studies of character Emerson lays 
much stress on temperament, and refers 
to the doctors for authority in this re- 
spect. But I am sure that we should 
wrong the Concord essayist if we judged 
him to be the teacher of limitation, be- 
cause of his seeing in one’s temperament 
the key of conduct, the cause of success 
or failure. Not so. It is temperament 
that gives tone and color to mental ex- 
expression and has much to do with one’s 
manner of action, and also with one’s 
impression upon others. Yet so multi- 
fold are the phases of temperament, 
were I to say that this quality or prop- 


erty of the human organization is of 
the highest importance in mind develop- 
ment, the exact truth would be over- 
stated. Success and failure are com- 
parative terms, and not to be analyzed 
altogether in terms of temperament. 
Men with the happiest endowment on 
that side of their nature have proved 
utter failures. “That vivacious versa- 
tility ” which Byron mentions as being 
“merely what is called mobility—a 
thing of temperament and not of art” 
—in a certain environment may lead to 
ruin, while in another environment may 
just as certainly lead to high success. 
No, other things than temperament 
are necessary to the soul’s becoming, 
the rise and expansion of the man in 
desirable lines. They who command the 
“ public eye ” are not subjects of tem- 
perament; being great in good or evil 
is the effect of conditions personal, and 
influences external, of which full ac- 
count must be taken, else our conclu- 
sions will be false and _ superficial. 
There are certain lines of mind-work 
that appear to have a special relation to 
temperament, it must be admitted. 
There would not have been a Cesar, a 
Dante, a Cromwell, a Shakespeare with- 
out the operation of a certain type of 
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temperament. Look at these men and 
note their differences. In our age, with 
its increase of physical and material ac- 
tivities, the principle holds just as 
strongly. The stimulus of purpose, 
competition, emulation, acquisition 
draws the best intellects into the every- 
day channels of business and industry, 
but certain. natures can only find nor- 
mal expression for that “ thing of tem- 
perament ” in the discussion of ethical 
and literary matters. The adaptation 
of faculty to faculty finds thus its easi- 
est exercise, and there is experienced in 


REV: VAN DYKE. - 


the consciousness the highest satisfac- 
tion when the mind is thus employed. 

I shall not attempt to compare the 
gentleman whose portrait appears in ac- 
companying engraving with other men 
whose organization is similar in type, 
but merely note the impressions that 
his physiognomy suggests. What 
would such a head and face convey to 
the observer accustomed to study men 
in the real substance and in the coun- 
terfeit presentments of solar reflection? 
In answer it scarcely needs to be said 
that the proportions are harmonious 
above the average, that the head is of 
good size, yet not massive, or out of 





keeping with the development of the 
body. The expression in itself carries 
the idea of excellent balance; of capac- 
ity on the part of the vital.functions to 
meet the current demands of the brain 
activity. The look is healthful. Many 
brainy men show on brow and cheek 
the lines of “over-mastering care”; they 
do not carry their duties and responsi- 
bilities comfortably. With Dr. Van 
Dyke work is healthful, and a thing of 
enjoyment. He is not inclined to com- 
plain of having too much to do. De- 
spite a position of eminent importance, 





Photo by Rockwood. ; 


as church pastorates go in New York, 
with the constant demands upon’ his 
time that such a position inevitably ‘in- 
volves, I can venture the assertion that 
this gentleman finds time, even leisure, 
for things not immediately associated’ 
with his ministerial functions. One rea- 
son for this is that he is a man of or- 
ganization. His work is arranged; each 
day has its stint, so to speak, and yet it 
is not an arrangement with cast-iron 
corners, or a barbed-wire fence, nothing 
intimidating to the humblest who would 
approach and consult him. He is me- 
thodical, values time, appreciates order, 
and believes in the sacredness of indi- 
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vidual right. Yet his spirit is tolerant 
and sympathetical in a very high degree. 
He is remarkably intuitive. I mean 
that he is gifted with capacity for quick 
perception and for understanding 
others. He looks beneath the skin when 
strangers meet him, and reads their title 
to respect with remarkable promptness. 
And joined to this capacity of appreci- 
ating character is marked tact in dealing 
with those who affect him unfavorably. 
I should consider him as a highly sensi- 
tive man on the side of motive, purpose, 
reputation, and inclined to resent un- 
just attributions earnestly; yet he is far 
from being disposed to invite approval, 
to do or say things for compliment. He 
néver poses for effect, and is not found 
giving his photograph or autograph to 
the casual applicant. At such times I 
judge his engagements are particularly 
“pressing.” No doubt he has a good 
share of ambition or that crown is not 
fairly represented in the photograph; 
but I should not wonder if his ambition 
has a great deal to do with things that 
do not find much applause in the gen- 
eral world. That is a broad crown, 
falling but little from the level of the 
central mound, and if the doctors are 
right it has a significance in the life of 
the man who carries it. In a general 
way it means tenacity of conviction, and 
sense of responsibility for opinions held 
and uttered. In Dr. Van Dyke’s case 
this coronal development imparts a 
strong regard for the rightness of his 
cause—possibly, taken in connection 
with other parts of the organism, a criti- 
cal and scrupulous consideration of the 
rights involved in a matter, especially 
when it involves controversy. Fairness 
of dealing is a marked element in the 
religious life of the man. He would 


show on occasion fine judicial discrim- 
ination in determining a question, and 
be clear and definite in judgment. He 
is broadly liberal in feeling, however, in 
his attitude toward non-essentials. 

One could not fail to note the breadth 
of the forehead and its upper fullness, 
conditions of brain growth that point 
to original endowment and culture. He 
is a thoughtful man, ideas abound in his 
mind that are largely self-generated. 
His analysis is close, his differentiation 
fine. In the department of criticism he 
would make a strong impression, be- 
cause he is inclined to thoroughness of 
examination and can employ: language 
with rare fitness in the expression of 
his meaning. In literature he would 
take excellent position, because to his 
critical acumen there is joined taste, 
imagination, power of comparison, and 
symbolism. He has high artistic con- 
ceptions, which contribute finish and 
beauty to his phraseology. Such a man 
could not be contented with a single 
field of action; despite his scrupulosity 
on the side of conscience his own nature 
would lead him to look without, and 
the world would invite him to do for it 
services apart from his chosen pursuit. 
The latter, however, would, under his 
earnest management, disclose possibili- 
ties of expansion for the use of the gifts 
and acquirements possessed by his active 
and large mentality. Such an organiza- 
tion early exhibits a bias toward activ- 
ity and service in lines intellectual and 
esthetic, but whatever might be the 
place the chances of life have given him 
he would always show a spirit of thor- 
oughness, a readiness of understanding, 
an altruistic kindliness and a conscienti- 
ous regard for the manner and effect of 
his work. 





The Organ of Vitativeness. 
Parr I. 


It is quite commonly supposed that 
the love of life, the strength of desire 
for existence is an exhaustless flame that 
glows with equal fervor in every human 


beast, and that, being an instinctive 
energy common alike to men and ani- 
mals the desire to live will be manifest 
equally strong in all. But such is by 
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no means the case. In fact, this mental 
feeling will be found to be expressed 
with the most varying degrees of in- 
tensity in different individuals, and that, 
too, quite independently of the develop- 
ment of other mental faculties, either 
selfish, moral, domestic, or intellectual. 
Beyond question, therefore, the love of 
life must be a distinctive element of 
the mind, and as such must necessarily 
occupy a well-defined area in the human 
brain, upon the development of which 
area, or “organ,” the intensity of this 
feeling must depend. 

George Combe was the first to dis- 
tinguish this mental faculty, and by the 
aid of his brother, Dr. Andrew Combe, 
was able to gain some experimental 
knowledge regarding it, which made 
him confident both as to its existenceand 
locality. In his “System of Phrenol- 
ogy,” first published about 1825, he de- 
clares to the world his belief of the ex- 
istence of this specific faculty, and cites 
an interesting case of the dissection of 
the brain of a lady upwards of sixty, 
who for many years had been remark- 
able for continual anxiety about her 
own death; and of this case Dr. A. 
Combe observes: 

“The enormous development of one 
convolution at the base of the middle 
lobe of the brain, the function of which 
is unknown, was too striking not to ar- 
rest our attention. The corresponding 
part of the skull showed a very deep and 
distinctly molded cavity or bed, running 
longitudinally, with high and promi- 
nent sides, and presenting an appear- 
ance much more striking than any skull 
I ever saw.” 

Curiously enough there lies before me 
at this writing a skull which must be 
quite similar to the one above described. 
Large in the selfish and domestic regions 
my attention was at once attracted on 
first examining it by the unusual full- 
ness at the point whereall phrenological 
scientists now locate without question 
the organ of Vitativeness, or Love of 
Life. Interiorly the narrow fossa in 
which rests a part of the third temporal 
convolution of the brain is worn deep, 
with projecting walls, and on the left 


side particularly the bone is worn thin, 
which, being that part of the skull 
known as the mastoid portion, usually 
quite thickened, is rather remarkable. 

There can no longer be any doubt as 
to the correct location of this organ, 
or as to the clear definition of its func- 
tion. And nearly every phrenological 
examiner had had his own interesting 
experiences in the study and observation 
of this faculty. 

Persons who manifest suicidal intents 
nearly always show a deficiency of de- 
velopment at this location. Such per- 
sons value life too cheaply, and are ready 
to give up the struggle to live too easily. 
While in sharp contrast there are others 
who will suffer a thousand deaths, wade 
through all kinds of tribulations, and 
perhaps lose half their natural powers, 
such as walking, seeing or hearing, and 
yet will cling to life as tenaciously as 
the joyous youth who walks on beds of 
roses. 

Many dread death as the most fearful 
evil that can befall, and this too, entirely 
independent of any religious or spirit- 
ual aspirations, or the lack of them. If, 
along with a large Vitativeness, there is 
an active religious nature, such persons 
will enjoy the thought of material 
heaven, and will picture it very vividly 
as a happy country in which they shall 
live in peace and contentment through 
countless ages. But nevertheless, they 
will keep a good grip on this life, and 
the Boatman must linger long to ferry 
them over the dark river that divides 
Earth from the Heaven of their hopes. 

T have in mind two interesting cases 
that have come under my personal ob- 
servation, showing how Vitativeness, 
being a self-preservative faculty, may 
under dread of material dissolution, as- 
sume such powerful control as to abso- 
lutely silence all the other faculties that 
it cannot bring under its subjection to 
serve its special demands. 

A beautiful young woman, having 
everything desirable to live for, hus- 
band, friends, wealth, and luxury, sus- 
tained a severe injury from which she 
suffered the agonies of a thousand 
deaths through many long months; yet 
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all the while manifested the most sub- 
lime patience and Christian fortitude; 
perfectly resigned, seemingly, to meet 
the inevitable end, buoyed up by her 
hopes of an eternal life beyond; yet 
most probably not without strong de- 
sires to recover her health that she 
might be spared longer to her loved ones 
upon Earth. She was finally taken to a 
large city, where under the best of medi- 
cal skill she submitted to a surgical 
operation, with the hope of having the 
injury mechanically repaired. But 
alas! the attempt proved unsuccessful, 
and two hours after she revived from 
the anesthesia she was tenderly in- 
formed that her life-force was ebbing 
away so fast that she had now only a 
very brief time to live. 

Instantly her strong love of life (Vita- 
tiveness) was roused intointense activity 
so that all other faculties of her mind 
were silenced, and her beautiful spirit- 
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ual nature which had so supported her 
before, could no longer be appealed to 
by her sorrowing friends. 

“TI want to live! O, let-me live! ” was 
her continual cry (the primitive lan- 
guage of Vitativeness), and with every 
frantic struggle to shake off the chills of 
death shortening the few last moments 
she had, her spirit fighting Death on 
his own battle-ground as it were to the 
very last, she finally passed away, and 
passed on, let us hope, to the better, 
brighter life that awaited her. 

The photo illustration of Mr. Tenny- 
son Neely, which has been kindly lent 
us, shows that he has a fine organiza- 
tion and a strong mental vital tempera- 
ment. It amply illustrates the context 
of the accompanying article which is 
upon the organ of Vitativeness, and 
is situated between the middle and 


posterior lobes. 
(To be continued.) 





Women in Philanthropy. 


“THe Co-Oprerato.” 


The old injunction given in the good 
book that we were to give as freely as we 
had received is often allowed to pass 
unnoticed, consequently there is still an 
inequality of wealth, and those who 
labor in the cause of philanthropy have 
ever to use their tactful skill in winning 
the golden ducats from the pockets of 
the. wealthy. 

Adroitly one has to show a patroness 
that her name will appear among the 
first of the land in the donation list. 
Ambition, vanity, and pride have often 
to ‘be satisfied before honest help is 
given to the struggling ones. Just 
how much effort it takes in some 
cases to win sufficient appreciation 
of interest in the pet cause, few 
know anything about, unless they 
have gone through a similar experience. 
Is not experience often sent to us for 
that very purpose, namely to quicken 
our sympathies for others? Phrendlogy 


points out that some persons are there- 
fore specially gifted for this work; some 
think all that is necessary in the way of 
essentials is time, money, a private 
income, and influence with all classes of 
men and women; but far above these we 
have found. that mental capacity, after 
all, is the best essential, for if it is right- 


- ly used and directed the above will fol- 


low as a matter of course (with perhaps 
the exception of a private income). In 
order to help those who are honestly 
striving to preserve their respectability, 
both through the work they do and the 
house in which they live, one must have 
a sympathetic nature to go and examine 
the actual needs of the case. It is all 
very well to write checks for a benevo- 
lent institution or a work of charity, 
but such an ideal method calls for no 
special outlay of intellect, no using of 
the gray matter, the brain-cells, the re- 
sponsive thought. All is done with ma- 
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chine-like regularity, but the true work- 
er has a balanced temperament, a fine 
quality of organization, a loving nature, 
which sees that others need words of en- 
couragement and cheer; such a one 
needs further an ambition to excel in 
the undertaking so that they will not 
take “no,” for an answer, when they 
have once been repulsed; they need a 
persevering spirit and an undaunted 
courage to enable them to say, “I have 
been refused to-day, but I will work un- 
til I have gained a response.” It needs 
a quick perceptive intellect to catch the 
practical details that are necessary to be 
grasped in 2 work such as we are about 
to describe and a mind not above ex- 
amining into the minute figures of ex- 
pense and receipts of the exchange. 
Again one needs to have an ever-ready 
energy to see where the demands for it 
can best be met. ' 

These qualities seem to be all com- 
bined in one individual, and this is the 
lady whose portrait accompanies this 
sketch; her wide exeprience of men and 
things, both here and abroad, has given 
her opportunity of using her great 
versatility of mind,hence she is ever on 
the alert to do her utmost to help the 
deserving girls, just at a time of their 
lives when they most need her counsel 
and help. While some philanthropy is 
content to give an evening entertain- 
ment, or a sail up the river, she comes 
right down to practical affairs of living 
and concerns herself in the welfare of 
the girl who earns but a small salary per 
week in the multitude of shops, but 
who cannot afford to pay more than two 
or three dollars per week for board out 
of her limited income. This is the kind 
of philanthropy that has the best re- 
sults. In the year 1895, through the 
influence of Rev. W. Wilson, a home 
was started for girls. When the work 
had received his impetus, a number of 
ladies banded themselves together, of 
whom Mrs. Shaw was a prominent lead- 
er, and helped to place the home for 
eirls on a substantial basis. Gentlemen 
were admitted to the board and now a 
flourishing home at 348 West 14th St., 
is under the management of a matron, 


guided, of course, by the Board of Di- 
rectors, as the Home is incorporated and 
bears a plate upon the door called “ Co- 
Operato.” The house is a five-story one 
and is the pink of perfection in the way 
of cleanliness, arrangement, economy, 
and comfort; nothing could be more 
ideal for the amount of good it succeeds 
in doing every year. We have visited 
every room of the house from the cellar 
to the attic and could not suggest any 
better plan or method of helping young 








MRS. ELLEN SHAW, 


girls, considering the low amount of 
their board. The physical needs, how- 
ever, are not the only ones that are re- 
garded in this home, for the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual necessities are 
watched over and carefully provided for 
with all that is simple and chaste. 

This is not a charity home, for every 
inmate works daily to her utmost, yet 
it is deserving of the greatest commenda- 
tion and public help. It is also interna- 
tional, as it has sheltered girls from al- 
most every land—England, France, 
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Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Switzer- 
land Denmark, Bulgaria, Syria and 
nearly every State of the Union. The 
total number of girls that have been 
in the Home during the past year is one 
hundred and forty-three, and thirty- 
nine is its present number, and the pres- 
ent inadequacy of the Home is unable to 
cope with the needs of many who seek 
. entrance. 

One evening we spent a delightful 
hour with the girls; we told them some- 
thing about themselvesindividually, and 
showed them by diagrams something of 
the working of the interior of the brain. 
They showed their appreciation of our 
remarks by asking us tovisit them 
again. One girl we pointed out was ex- 
ceptionally adapted to show taste and 
we found she was a milliner; another 
we found was well adapted to make a 
good doctor, and she said she was study- 





ing medicine. Was this strange? It 
would have been strange if Phrenology 
were not true. 

Another girl has beer able to make 
for herself a fine position in literature 
through the kindly aid of Mrs. Shaw 
and the late Prof. Sizer, who was deeply 
interested in the Co-Operato. Another 
dear girl comes from the East and has 
now become self-supporting through the 
agency of this wonderful work. She is 
a Syrian by birth and speaks English 
with remarkably fluency and knows the 
spirit as well as the letter of her Bible 
even better than some of her American 
associates who have had more advan- 
tages in their early training. 

These are but a few out of many a 
score who have been given a new interest 
in life and have been timely rescued 
from self-destruction and despair. . 





A Bureau of Advice and: What it Accomplished. 


By Puorse Birp. 


(Continued from page 196.) 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Well, what else? ” 

“Oh, young Miss B—— called and 
incidentally told me she had just had 
an offer to become a companion to an 
old invalid lady, and she wanted to ac- 
cept, but feared she had not enough 
patience and tact, so, of course, she had 
come to me to ask about it. I told her I 
thought she was well adapted to the 
position, owing to her Benevolence, 
Suavity, and Friendship, also Hope and 
Mirthfulness, which would give her 
especial ability in caring for the sick 
and feeble. She seemed very grateful, 
and eventually donated ten cents. All 
the change she had, you know.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty good for the first 
day, I’ll confess,” replied Willard, in a 
tone that quite satisfied his enthusiastic 
little wife. 

Dora Winston’s Bureau of Advice 


soon came to be quite popularly known 
among her large circle of acquaintances, 
and it was not long before scarcely a day 
passed when some coin was not dropped 
by some one into the little ebony box on 
the mantel. Even the men-friends of 
the young couple soon came to see the 
advantage of an application of Phre- 
nology to their business and social ar- 
rangements. The firm by which Wil- 
lard was employed fell into a way of 
sending up their applicants for office 
boys and others for Dora to determine 
their adaptability for the places to be 
filled by them. While, more commonly, 
women brought their growing lads for 
Dora to decide what trade or profession 
they should enter. So that at Ir:! 
Dora’s pet scheme grew to look as if it 
might some day be a success- e 
to furnish by her own eff 
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the city, in which both she and her hus- 
band took a lively interest. 

One warm spring evening Dora met 
her husband on his return from work, 
upon the street below; and as they 
climbed the three flights of stairs to 
their rooms she told him, breathlessly, 
of her latest piece of advice. 

“ You know, Willard, that old Mrs. 
Lindhurst, who attends our church and 
who always wears that shabby old bon- 
net and shawl, although they say she 
has plenty of money, and no one to care 
for but herself? Well, to my astonish- 
ment, she called upon me to-day, and 
opened her troubled heart without any 
ceremony. She has had a sad life, Wil- 
lard, and she said my sweet face had at- 
tracted her so much that she wanted to 
know the secret of my contentment and 
peace, though we were not rich. I told 
her simply that I thought next to hav- 
ing you it came from doing good to oth- 
ers,and then I told herwhat Phrenology 
had done for me and others, too. She 
seemed so interested, poor old soul, that 
I took pains to show her a chart and 
tell her something about the different 
organs of the brain. Suddenly, she 
asked me if I thought she had any Be- 
nevolence. I put my fingers on her 
head over the organ, and told her I 
thought she possessed a good deal. 

“< Well, I don’t,’ she replied bitterly, 
‘Tm stingy and mean. Everybody 
says I am,’ and her wrinkled lips trem- 
bled as if she was going to cry. 

“ ¢ Sometimes when people get to say- 
ing mean things about us it perversely 
it makes us appear what we are not, even 
to ourselves,’ I observed gently. 

“¢T guess that’s right,’ she replied, 
brightening up. ‘It ain’t my nature to 
be close-fisted, but I jest gave and gave 
of my money fer years, and never got 
nothing but ingratitude fer it, so I quit 
givin’.’ 

“¢ Why don’t you try another plan of 
giving,’ I suggested, but seeing she did 
not understand, I explained: 

“¢ Why don’t you try giving yourself, 
rather than giving your money? I 
know a class of people who would be 
very grateful indeed to have your help- 


fulness, your prayers and your presence 
among them occasionally.’ 

“¢ Where be they?’ she asked, in- 
credulously. 

“ And then, Willard, I told her all 
about the Mission, and she was so inter- 
ested, and promised to come next Sab- 
bath and do anything she could to help. 
Just as she rose to go she said, rather 
timidly: 

“¢« Have you got any books or papers 
about that what you was sayin’ about 
my head?’ 

“¢ About Phrenology? ’ I asked. ‘ Oh, 
yes, plenty of literature. Would you 
like some of it to read?’ 

“ She nodded. 

“Td like to find out, if I could what 
I’ve got in me, and may be it might make 
me understand, too, what makes other 
people jest what they are, and more 
often what they ain’t.’ 

“So I lent her a couple of books and 
some of my precious JOURNALS, and she 
went away as pleased as a child.” 

“And did you tell her about the 
box? ” asked Willard, rather wearily. 

“ Oh, no, dear, I didn’t have the cour- 
age to mention money to her, and, be- 
sides, I was glad enough to be helpful. 
But, dear boy, you look unusually tired 
to-night. Have I worried you with my 
chatter? Is anything wrong, dear? 
Tell Wifie all about it,” and the young 
woman nestled down on the broad arm 
of his chair. 

“ Yes, little wife, something is wrong, 
very wrong. Business has been so dull 
all this winter that to-night our pay- 
master informed us all that our wages 
from now on would be docked ten per 
cent., for all summer, probably.” 

Dora puckered her brows and began 
counting slowly on her fingers. At last 
she looked up, brightly. 

“Why, Willard, that isn’t bad. We 
can live very well on that salary, can’t 
we, dear? ” 

“ Oh, yes, we can manage to subsist; 
but, sweetheart, it means that you shall 
not go out into the country this sum- 
mer, as you and I had planned for you 
to do.” 

“ Oh, well, that’s not important. Be- 
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sides, I don’t see how I could leave you 
and the Mission—and the Bureau of 
And in spite of his despondency the 


young husband caught something of her 
spirit of cheerfulness and laughed with 
her. 


——_@—__—_————_- 
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Notes and Comments 
By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. 


ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE. 


We all desire to avoid drugs and get 
well by normal means, if possible. The 
“ Electrical Therapeutist ” thus sums 
up the value of electricity, to which we 
agree, barring exceptional cases, in the 
use of electricity. 

The system is not injured by poisons, 
as in the use of arsenic, strychnia, mor- 
phia, opium, mercury, etc. 

There is no danger of fatal results 
from an overdose, as is frequently the 
case with many drugs. 

Electricity begins its remedial effect 
immediately upon being applied, and is 
much more prompt in its action than 
many drugs. 

Flectricity avoids the hemorrhage 
caused by many operations. 

Electrical treatment obviates the ne- 
cessity for an anaesthetic. 

Electricity produces a powerful ef- 
fect on the mind, which in many in- 
stances is of great value. 

Electricity does not retard the action 
of any remedial treatment that may be 
used, as is frequently the case when dif- 
ferent drugs are employed. 

Electricity will attract and hold many 
patients for treatment who are dis- 
gusted with medical treatment and will 
not give further medication a trial. 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF 
CRIMINALS. 
Criminals as a rule have a hard 
time, but in the Elmira Reformatory, 


while they may have a hard time if they 
do not conform to rules, yet every pris- 
oner when he arrives there is looked 
upon as a sick man—sick in his moral 
nature; and it is assumed that since he 
has not been able to live with society 
there is some reason for it, either pri- 
marily in himself or in his power of 
adapting himself to conditions, and that 
defect the institution sets about to dis- 
cover and remove. To this end the 
first step is a most thorough examina- 
tion of a man’s person, history, educa- 
tion, and in fact of every detail that will 
give to those who are to have charge 
of him a thorough understanding of 
his case. Then, the defect having been 
discovered, treatment begins. Is he ig- 
norant? ‘There are schools for him, 
from the kindergarten, found necessary 
for especially dull or unfortunate cases, 
to the advanced academic grades. Is he 
well educated? He may teach in those 
schools. Is he without the means of 
earning a living? There are shops in 
which he will be instructed in some one 
of the 34 trades that are taught here. 
Is he physically defective, poorly devel- 
oped, or diseased? There is the gym- 
nasium, with a magnificent system of 
baths, and the hospitals. In short, be 
the defect moral, mental, physical or 
industrial, the patient is in an institu 
tion thoroughly furnished for the tres 
ment of it. 

This is the right method. Th 
ment of a criminal should b 
atory not retaliative. This ? 
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ern, the practical method. The present 
system is in too many respects antiquat- 
ed and ill adapted to the spirit of pro- 
gressiveness. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SUGGESTION. 


The question will naturally arise, how 
is it that a suggestion to a child while 
passive or in the hypnotic sleep is more 
effective than when awake? ‘The an- 
swer is not so easy to give, but it is pos- 
sible that in this state, the subliminal 
self, the higher self, or perhaps the 
spiritual nature is appealed to, and as 
the active every-day nature, the con- 
scious self, is now dormant, it takes this 
appeal more seriously. Perhaps a quota- 
tion from Professor Frederic W. H. 
Myers, who has given the subject, pro- 
found attention, will help to make the 
subject clearer. He says: “In waking 
consciousness I am like the proprietor 
of a factory whose machinery I do not 
understand. My foreman, my sublim- 
inal self, weaves for me so many yards of 
broadcloth per diem (my ordinary vital 
processes), as a matter of course. If I 
want any pattern more complex, I have 
to shout my orders in the din of the 
factory, where only two or three inferior 
workmen hear me, and they shift their 
looms in a small and scattered way. 
Such are the confined and capricious re- 
sults of the first, the more familiar 
stages, of hypnotic suggestion. 

“ At certain intervals, indeed, the 
foreman stops most of the looms and 
uses the freed power to stoke the engine 
and oil the machinery. This, in my 
metaphor, is sleep and it will be ef- 
fective hypnotic trance if I can get the 
foreman to stop still more of the looms, 
come out of his private room, and at- 
tend to my orders—my self-suggestions 
—for their repair and rearrangement.” 


A SIMPLER STATEMENT. 


To make this a little plainer, the 
subliminal self, the foreman, is the one 
who manages the machinery of the 
nervens system and turns out this or 
that sort of conduct, or behavior, in the 
child, or the men and women, as he is 
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told to turn out by the conscious self. 
But in the hypnotic trance this sublim- 
inal self can take orders, or suggestions, 
for other kinds of conduct or behavior; 
alter the action of the brain so as to 
make another sort of a creature, for he 
is not so occupied then but what he can 
receive their order. As in the ka- 
leidescope, the picture presented de- 
pends entirely on the arrangement of 
the pieces of glass. So, in daily con- 
duct, character depends on the com- 
bination and activity of the brain cells. 
By suggestions in the hypnotic state we 
are able, to some extent at least, to alter 
this combination so that new conduct is 
presented. 


METHOD OF APPLICATION. 


The question now arises, how can the 
parent make use of this agent in alter- 
ing the nature of a child from one that 
is not desirable to one that is? Prob- 
ably the best way to proceed would be to 
take it while sleeping, and make the 
suggestions then, for ordinary sleep is 
not different from hypnotic sleep ex- 
cept in degree. As the child is in the 
act of going to sleep, let the mother, or 
whoever is to make the suggestion, sit 
by its side, take it by the hand, and 
gently soothe it with pleasant words or 
music in a firm but agreeable voice. Let 
her say, slowly: “ Now you are going to 
sleep, sleep, sleep; you will soon be 
sleeping sweetly. How nice it is to 
sleep and rest our bodies so we can feel 
well and strong the coming day. This 
sleep is going to do you a great deal of 
good. You will not have bad dreams, 
you will not see ugly faces or wake up 
with a fright. To-morrow you will 
wake up good-natured, full of life, and 
will be a good boy (or girl, as the case 
may be). Do your best to make mother 
happy and proud of you; will want to 
play and enjoy the fresh air and sun- 
shine; enjoy your food, not eat too 
much,” ete., according to the needs of 
the child. If it is timid and fearful of 
thunder, or dogs, or horses, or any harm- 
less thing, you can say to it: “ Now, you 
will not be afraid any more of thunder, 
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but like to hear it.” This, like all oth- 
ers, must be repeated several times, so 
as to make an impression. If afraid of 
strangers, say: “ Now you will not fear 
men, or persons you don’t know,” re- 
peating it slowly over and over again. 
If the child uses bad language, say: 
“Now you will not want to use bad 
words any more; well, be careful how 
you speak.” If it has a cold, put the 
hand over the chest and say: “ Now your 
cold will get well quickly, and not grow 
worse. If it has the unfortunate habit 
of wetting the bed at night, even this 
can be broken up often by one sugges- 
tion, and surely by several, repeated so 
as to take deep root in the mind. This 
latter is necessary to produce any effect. 
In case of disease, even serious dis- 
ease when a physician is necessary, sug- 
gestion may be used by the nurse, or 
parents or the physician if he has 
learned the art, to advantage, but if the 
parents are anxious or weary, they had 
better leave it for those who are not 
weary or anxious, otherwise they may 
transfer their own state instead of one 
of health. The state of mind and body 
of the operator should be a stable, 
equitable, and a wholesome one. 


AGE. 


The age at which suggestion may be 
of use is hardly yet known. Certainly, 
so soon as the understanding has become 
developed, it may be employed, though 
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the language should be simplified for 
the childish understanding. Before 
that it is of doubtful utility, but 
some experiments which have been 
made intimate that good health may 
sometimes be transmitted from a 
healthy person to a child by thought 
transference. Thought transference is 
the transference from one to another 
person of some feeling, sensation, or 
idea. The person from whom the 
thought is transferred is the active 
agent and the one who receives it is the 
passive one. Often this phenomenon 
takes place spontaneously, as when one 
is in trouble, or at the point of dying, a 
knowledge of it may sometimes be 
transferred to an intimate friend who is 
in sympathy. In the hypnotic state 
thought transference can sometimes be 
induced artificially, and the point here 
to be considered is the transference to 
the child of healthy normal sensations 
to replace the abnormal ones, which may 
have taken possession of consciousness 
and caused trouble. The important 
thing always to have in mind in using 
psychic forces on children is to instill 
natural or normal conditions, not un- 
natural or abnormal ones. To this end 
the active agent should be a normal 
healthy person, have good common 
sense, and live a normal, natural life, to 
produce the best results. Those with 
sickly, sentimental, or fanciful notions, 
if they try to transfer them to the child, 
can do little good, and may do harm. 


———___@—___—_ 


A FORTUNATE 


Thirty million dollars, said to be the 
value of the property deeded to the 
Stanford University by Mrs. Stanford, 
is probably the largest endowment ever 
bestowed on an educational foundation. 
Geographically, the institution fronts 
the sunset, but its glories are of the 
morning, its arch of light and splendor 
yet to climb. With that amount of 
money to spend it ought in the centuries 
to come to spread its illumination like 
the sun above it to all lands and climes. 
When it has existed as long as the foun- 
dations of William of Wykeham and 
William of Waynflete, it may be able to 


INHERITANCE. 


point to a record as illustrious as theirs, 
and certainly to a line of expenditure 
many times greater.. Is there another 
Mr. or Mrs. Stanford who are looking 
around to find a worthy object to which 
to devote their fortune? If there is, 
we would invite their attention to The 
American Institute of Phrenology, or 
The Fowler Institute, London, the » 
tablished centers for the study of P 
nology in the Old and New W | 

time is more appropriate than 1 

aid forward the study of mind 

ter. disposition, and talen‘ 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.”’ 





Child Culture. 
PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Uncie JosEps. 


No. 511.—David Lord Richardson, 
Athol, Mass.—This little fellow is a fine 
specimen of humanity and he looks ev- 


longed here and looks as though he in- 
tended to do good earnest work. He 
will be in his element when he is fixing 





No. 511. DAVID LORD RICHARDSON. 


ry inch a general and we wish there 
more specimens like him. He 

make. no apology for his entrance into 
1 i'd and comes as though he be- 


things up and clearing out his moth- 
er’s work-basket and up to mischief of 
some kind, although he is not more 
than roguish in his mischief. He will 
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carry power wherever he is; notice 
the completeness of his organization, 
the fine build that he has, the firm 
and solid limbs and the way in which 
he holds himself. He is a boy of ac- 
tion and consequently will be in his 
element during hay-time in the sum- 
mer, or maple-sugar time in the spring, 
or when the leaves are being gathered 
up in the autumn. When the apples 
fall in the orchard at his grandfather’s 
he ought to be allowed to take a basket 
and go out and pick them up, for he 
will be so much happier when he has 
some business on hand. 

He is a sturdy youth; he will want to 
be on the move all the time and some- 
thing should be planned for him to do 
from day to day. He need not be one 
of those little fellows who in past his- 
tory have been known to make a hole 
in the bellows to see where the noise 
comes from, if he is rightly taken in 
hand and things are explained to him. 
He has his full complement of mental 
inquiry and will be a great talker, for 
he will be able to use his knowledge to 
a good account and will become a very 
popular man; he cannot very well hide 
his thoughts and keep silent, for he will 
always have his opinions to express. He 
is a very magnetic child, and personally 
he will wield influence through being 
able to understand people, and he ought 
to be where he will have a great deal of 
responsibility. He will make an excel- 
lent scholar, and should be given as 
good an education as circumstances will 
allow. If he were trained in medicine 
he would make an excellent surgeon, if 
he takes up the legal profession he will 
be more than an ordinary lawyer, and 
will rise to the office of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and will know how to 
adjudicate matters in quite an impres- 
sive manner. His opinion will never be 
questioned in matters of importance, for 
he will always give a good explanation 
along with his opinion. He will not be 
able to keep the pen out of his hand, 
unless he allows some one else to do his 
writing for him on a typewriter; in other 
words, he will be known in the press and 
wil! speak with no uncertain sound on 
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matters of reform, He is in his element 
when there is plenty of fun on the car- 
pet, and will laugh down his troubles to 
a great extent. Physiognomically, we 
would have our readers notice the firm 
lips, yet the sympathetic as well as the 
hospitable line around the mouth and 
nose. The nose will strengthen consid- 
erably in form and length; it is now 
quite a cogitative one and manifests its 
character in planning out various 
schemes of work in quite an original 
manner. He has his full amount of 
curiosity as well as love, and can be led 
more easily through his love nature than 
through his respect for persons,and an 
older person will have to have the wis- 
dom of Solomon in order to carry con- 
viction to his mind; but he should not 
be turned over to an uneducated servant 
to train or bring up, for she needs to 
be one who is very intuitive, keen 
sighted, and who will ably compre- 
hend the independence and persever- 
ance in his character. He is a jewel as 
a child, he will be a genius as a youth, 
and he will be a philosopher as a man. 
Ruskin has said that, “It is better 
to be nobly remembered than to be 
nobly born;” he appears to be well 
born, and he is sure to be well remem- 
bered, wherever he is. His impulses 
must be trained, controlled, and guided; 
his Sympathy, Approbativeness, and 
Firmness must be regulated through his 
other faculties: in fact his whole mind 
should be studied as carefully as the 
most particular piece of machinery or 
the most important case in medicine, or 
the most perplexing subject of debate 
in law or statesmanship. We want to 
hear further from him. 


ANSWER YOUR CHILDREN. 


Education is erroneously supposed 
only to be had at schools. The most 
ignorant children often have been con- 
stant in their attendance there, and 
there have been very intelligent ones 
who never saw the inside of a school 
room. The child who always asks an 
explanation of terms or phrases it can- 
not understand, who is never wiiling to 
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repeat, parrot-like, that which is in- 
comprehensible, will far outstrip in 
“education” the ordinary routine 
scholar. “Education” goes on with 
children at home, in the street, at 
church, at play—everywhere. Do not 
refuse to answer their proper questions 
then. Do not check this natural intel- 
ligence, for which books can never com- 
pensate, though you bestowed whole 
libraries—The Family Doctor. 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


White Sauce.—One cup of milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, seasoning. Melt the butter 
and flour in a saucepan, and the milk 
(cold), and stir till smooth and thick. 
Season, and simmer five minutes. 


Apple Cream.—One cup of rich 
cream, one cup of white sugar, beat un- 
til smooth, then add the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs; peel and core some 
nice cooking apples, steam them until 
soft, and when cold pour the cream over 
them. 


Cream Toast——Heat one pint of 
milk. Stir into it one large tablespoon- 
ful of flour wet with a little cold milk. 
Add one large teaspoonful of butter, 
and one cup of cream if you have it. 
Place on the back of stove to keep hot. 
Then toast nicely some bread, dip into 
the cream, put into a dish, and when 
there is sufficient toast pour the cream 
over it and serve. 

How to Cook Onions.—For a long 
time in our family we wondered why 
the onions did not look white when 
cooked, until we found out that it was 
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because the water in which they were 
boiled was not changed. This must he 
poured off at least three times in the 
forty minutes it takes to boil onions, 
oftener if possible. The white sauce is 
better made in another pan, and poured 
over the drained onions when ready to 
serve. 


Dutch Apple Pudding.—One pint of 
flour, one and one-half teaspoonful of 
baking power, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Rub one-quarter cup of butter 
into the flour. Beat one egg light, add 
to it three-quarters of a cup of cold 
water, and stir into the flour. Spread 
in well-buttered shallow pans. Pare, 
core, and quarter four or five sour ap- 
ples, place them on the dough, and 
sprinkle over them two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Bake twenty or thirty min- 
utes. Serve at once with lemon sauce. 


Left Over Stewed Tiomatoes.—If, as 
often happens, you have a little stewed 
tomatoes left over from dinner, this is a 
nice way of using them: Boil two-thirds 
of a cup of rice in two cups of water (or 
steam it in the double boiler), adding 
half a teaspoonful of salt at the time 
you pour the boiling water on to therice. 
Cook until soft, which will be a half or 
three-quarters of an hour. Remove the 
cover and stir the rice carefully with a 
fork to let the steam escape, and dry off 
the rice. Heat the tomatoes which were 
left, season them with salt and pepper, 
add to the rice a tablespoonful of butter, 
stir carefully in, and when melted pour 
over the tomatoes and stir that also into 
the rice. Serve at once as a vegetable, 
and you will be surprised to find it so 
good. 


PERSONALITIES. 


The death of Mme. Rosa Bonheur 
the famous animal painter, which re- 
cently took place in Thoméry, France, 
removes from our midst a world-re- 
nowned painter. She was indefatigable 
to the last moment. 

Though Aguinaldo has proclaimed 
himself Dictator we wonder how long 
he expects to hold such an office. 


The Caroline Islands have been sold 
to Germany, and it is reported that the 
island of Fernando Po has been also 
sold by Spain to Germany. 

Augustin Daly, who recently died in 
Paris, was known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His remains have been 
brought back to New York. 

Latin scholars in Rome will rejoice in 
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the issue of a monthly newspaper in 
Latin. It is called “ Vox Urbis,” and 
may become a weekly if it proves of 
sufficient interest. 

The Havana cabman is becoming 
Americanized very rapidly. He has 
struck for higher pay, and if he con- 
tinues will have his cab-rates as exorbi- 
tant as they are in New York; and what 
foreigner does not know something of 
these? 

There is a blacksmith shop in South 
Africa carried on by women. 

Andrew Carnegie has just donated 
$30,000 to the New York University. 
It last month held its Sixty-ninth 
Commencement, when three hundred 
degrees were conferred. Among the 
women a number were graduated in 
law, six taking the degree of Master of 
Law, one Doctor of Philosophy, and 
nine Master of Pedagogy. 

College Honors at the University of 
California.—At the Commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of California 
the women carried off the honors. The 
medal was won by a young San Fran- 
cisco woman, and the second, third, and 
fourth places in the class were occupied 
by women. 

Fort de France, Island of Martinique, 
June 6.—When the dispatch boat Goe- 
land, bearing the superintendent of the 
prison and the commander of marine 
artillery, who were designated by the 
French Government to notify to Drey- 
fus the revision of his trial, arrived yes- 
terday from Cayenne at the Ile du Dia- 
ble, Dreyfus was waiting on the shore. 
Although endeavoring to maintain his 
self-possession, he received the official 
intelligence with a countenance radiant 
with joy. 

The funeral of Johann Strauss, the 
celebrated composer, who died June 3d, 
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was a great public ceremony, the whole 
populace of Vienna rendering honor to 
the dead musician. 

The procession was long, including 
eight cars of flowers. The Burgomaster 
of Vienna and the municipal authori- 
ties, with many distinguished repre- 
sentatives of art, literature, music, and 
drama, followed the hearse. The body 
will be finally buried between the graves 
of Schubert and Brahms. 

On February 8.—Ruskin attained his 
eightieth birthday; he is the last sur- 
vivor of the great writers of the first 
half of the present century. It is sixty 
years since he published his first piece, 
and throughout the century has come 
from his pen an enormous amount of 
sterling thoughts and melodious speech, 
about one hundred and one things 
divine and human, beautiful and good; 





RUSKIN, 


they have covered every phase of nat- 
ure, every type of art, of history, so- 
ciety, economics, and religion. “He 
certainly had understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart, even as 
the sand is on the seashore,” and his 
genius is recognized by all nations. 





REVIEWS. 


“ Nature vs. Drugs,” by A. F. Rein- 
hold, M.D., Lexington Ave., N. Y.— 
This book, as its name indicates, shows 
the author’s motives in raising a stand- 
ard of physical healing above the prac- 


tice of drugs. He gives one char’: 

the “Nature of Disease,” an 

“How Health is Lost,” a 

“ Over Eating,” one on “ C! 

other on “ Sexual Exces and their 
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Consequences,” and in chapter 14 we 
come to the direct section which deals 
with “ Drugs that Poison” ; the chap- 
ters under this heading, or that follow, 
deal with “ Vaccination,” “ Blood,” and 
“ Diagnosis,” and consequently form an 
important part of the book. On page 
249 we have Part Four, as applied to 
the restoration of health, the cures that 
are recommended and the methods to be 
adopted. Many quotations are given 
from eminent men who are in favor of 
hygiene, and Dr. Trall’s School is high- 
ly recommended in the chapter on 
“ Drugs do not Cure.” In the surgical 
department, which commences chapter 
24, we have many illustrations of the old 
methods of surgical treatment and im- 
plements and methods formerly adopt- 
ed: As a comparison to the drug treat- 
ment, water cure is strongly recom- 
mended as the true system of healing 
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art. He speaks highly of the Priessnitz, 
Kneipp, and Kuhne schols, and men- 
tions the benefit to humanity by the di- 
rections given by these eminent men. 
On page 407 he touches lightly on faith 
cure and other methods. The whole 
purport of the book goes to show that 
nature must be copied as closely as pos- 
sible. We should judge that Dr. Rein- 
hold’s experience in the world has gone 
to prove that in order to arouse the at- 
tention of the apathetic one must be 
somewhat dramatic and forceful both in 
argument and illustration. The average 
reader needs to be seized from his apa- 
thy and often looks for strong state- 
ments before he will take up anything 
that is radically new, hence on this 
ground we must excuse the strength of 
many of the arguments held out in this 
comprehensive book. 





The Brain the Organ of the Mind. 


Part II. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


“ Inflammation of the brain is always 
attended with delirium, and, so long as 
the inflammation is in an acute state the 
delirium continues, and when it ter- 
minates in an effusion of serum or pus, 
which exerts a deleterious pressure upon 
the brain, the intellect is overpowered 
and ultimately incapable of being mani- 
fested.” There are many convincing 
illustrations on record, bearing upon 
the effects of depressed portions of the 
skull. If, through an accident a por- 
tion of the cranium is pressed down 
upon the brain, that instant sensibility 
and consciousness cease, and as soon as 
the brain is freed of this encumbrance 
its functions are restored and conscious- 
ness returns. Many illustrations of this 
fact are on record in phrenological and 

redical works. The mention of one 
will suffice. “ One of our soldiers 

2 battle had a portion of his skull 
press2d, attended with the usual 
s of general insensibility and 

a’ ty of movement. The sur- 


geon raised up the depressed portion 
from the brain, and the man rose, 
dressed himself, talked rationally, and 
was soon perfectly well.” From this and 
numerous other facts of a similar kind, 
it appears to be satisfactorily established 
that the brain is the organ of the 
mid, therefore, Phrenology has at least 
some foundation in nature. The man 
who admits that the brain is the organ 
of the mind is virtually a phrenologist, 
for he cannot stop there; he must also 
admit that the state or condition of the 
brain must influence the mental powers. 
Some physiologists admit in a general 
way that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, but object to the phrenological 
view of the subject, that the brain is a 
congeries of organs through which a 
plurality of mental powers are mani- 
fested. Observation and experience 
prove that the mind displays a plurality 
of mental powers, and these can only be 
manifested through a plurality of cere- 
bral organs. One writer has said: 
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“ There is no internal organ of the body 
that assumes such a diversity of form in 
different individuals as the brain.” 
The liver may vary in size in different 
individuals, but in a healthy state all its 
parts bear the same relative proportion 
to each other, but it is not so with the 
brain, which we know varies in size and 
contour in different individuals. We 
frequently find the anterior lobes small, 
while the middle and posterior are 
greatly developed, and it is not unusual 
to find the middle or posterior lobes 
small and the anterior ones in the great- 
est development. Some have the great- 
est portion of brain at the base of the 
skull, while others have that part nar- 
row and the most expanded portions at 
the top of the head. Are these diversi- 
ties of form of no consequence? Is it 
immaterial at what part of the cerebral 
mass the greatest development is found? 
Will a man with a small forehead and 
an expanded backhead think as pro- 
foundly as the man whose greatest pro- 
portion of brain is in the forehead? If 
we study nature carefully, we shall be 
able to answer these questions in the af- 
firmative. If you observe the head of a 
man of a grovelling and sensual char. 
acter, you will find the greatest part of 
brain behind the ear. If you compare 
the head of such a character with an- 
other of an opposite description, the dif- 
ference will at once be apparent. The 
intellectual character has always a large 
proportion of brain before the ear. 

The diversity of talents among men, 
and the existence of partial talent in in- 
dividuals, can only be explained satis- 
factorily on the supposition of a plu- 
rality of mental organs. We are aware 
that the peculiarity of talent and dis- 
position in mankind has been attributed 
by metaphysicians to circumstances. 
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The mind of the infant has been com- 
pared to a sheet of white paper on which 
any kind of characters may be traced. 
It is that you may train up a child 
to be a poet, a painter, or a musician; 
or you may make him as you please, 
either remarkable for every good and 
amiable quality, or for every low and 
degrading vice. Now, we do not think 
these views of human nature are con- 
sistent with our experiences, there are 
some individuals who cannot be made 
poets, or painters, or musicians, not hav- 
ing the mental tools, and there are indi- 
viduals who have evinced from their 
earliest years amiable tempers and dis- 
positions, and others who have exhibited 
qualities of mind directly opposite. If 
all children have not the same temper 
and disposition at birth, to what is the 
difference to be attributed? Not to cir- 
cumstances, for they have not had time 
to operate, but to something in them- 
selves. Circumstances can draw forth 
talents, but they cannot create mental 
powers; if circumstances could create 
powers, we could make an idiot a 
philosopher, but it is impossible, they 
have not the capacity; favorable circum- 
stances will do much to improve talents 
that already exist, but they cannot make 
them. There are men who show a tal- 
ent only in one way, and beyond their 
own province are only mediocre. Oth- 
ers there are who have a variety of tal- 
ents and can do many things well. You 
will see that it is not a difficult matter 
to prove that the brain is the organ of 
the mind. This is the basis of all phren- 
ological calculations, the “ foundation 
stone” of phrenological doctrine. To 
our opponents, we would remind them 
of the rebuke administered by Newton 
to Halley “ I have studied these things; 
you have not.” 


ee eee 
REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Fowler Institute was held at Imperial 
Buildings, London, on Wednesday, May 
24th, 1899, when W. Brown, Esq., J. P., 
presided over a large gathering of mem- 
bers and friends interested in the cause, 

After a few preliminary remarks, the 


Secretary read the report, which showed 
satisfactory progress, and the President 
considered it a very favorable one. 

Miss J. A. Fowler’s address, which was 
then read to the meeting, was listened to 
with marked interest by all present, who 
showed their appreciation of her valuable 
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suggestions by much applause at the 
close. The President, with the entire ac- 
quiescence of those present said the ad- 
dress was full of thoughtful suggestions 
and hoped they would see their way to 
give them the attention they fully 
merited. 

He then referred to the fact that a 
great responsibility devolved on the 
Fowler Institute to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the science and to only grant dis- 
tinctions ‘to those fully competent, en- 
deavoring thereby toincrease the standard 
and status of the Phrenologist. Contin- 
uing, he observed, let us put our strength 
into the work and see we are faithful 
stewards of our trust and do all we 
possibly can to push forward the truths 
of Phrenology and make its influence felt 
more as it should be. 

In order to attain to this, the fellows 
should be summoned from time to time 
to meet in Council to discuss the best 
methods to be adopted—not so much with 
a view of increasing our numerical 
strength, but rather by getting those in 
a responsible and influential position in 
the medical, political, and educational 
world, to spread a knowledge of Phre- 
nology, and thus fill the gaps left by the 
loss from time to time of Vice-Presidents, 
members of the Institute, so that Phre- 
nology may receive the consideration due 
to so worthy a cause. 

As matters have developed, we are justi- 
fied in desiring that the Institute should 
acquire larger and more commodious 
premises, and the great desirability of 
every person interested in the Institute 
having a special and definite work to do 
in order to bring our work nearer per- 
fection. 

A diploma was handed to Mrs. Hart, 
and also to Rev. J. W. Wilkinson; and the 
President in handing the certificates to 
their respective owners, spoke words of 
encouragement to them and said he 
hoped they would renew their efforts 
and so be successful in obtaining the di- 
ploma at the next distribution. 

The President in his address said: 
““The body and mind being so intimately 
interrelated the one could not be affected 
without influencing the other; in fact, 
they are co-partners, and that if the best 
results are expected from the mind, the 
body must be well cared for, always tak- 
ing into account that what is nutritive to 
one temperament is not so to another. 
Many people come for phrenological ad- 
vice who think very little about health or 

od, and the Phrenologist, unless he is 

m »etent to advise his clients in matters 

f «1 and health, does not do justice to 

i ponsible position. Let those there- 

who have given little consideration 
his matter, now study it and make 
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themselves more helpful to their clients, 
and bear in mind that each temperament 
requires its own variety of food. A very 
simple formula of the proportions of the 
requisite constituents of food is: 75 parts 
water, 20 parts heat or force producers, 4 
parts of nitrogenous food and one part of 
mineral salts. The deficiency of mineral 
salts in the food of the present day is 
largely the cause of the great deteroration 
in the teeth of this generation, as the 
teeth are not supplied with the necessary 
amount of salts. The President illu- 
strated the different types of teeth accom- 
panying each pronounced temperament, 
and said he considered man was partly 
carnivorous and partly herbivorous, and 
therefore that a fair proportion of meat 
was a necessary food. , 

Miss Dexter, F.F.I., gave a short ad- 
dress and said as members of the In- 
stitute we have much to be thankful for. 
To each other for kindly sympathy and 
encouragement in mental development, 
which is often given unconsciously, and 
to the Higher Cause for having led us to 
associate with others like minded. 

All this should have the effect of mak- 
ing us more earnest in our efforts, and 
sincerely desirous of searching out for 
ourselves and corroborating the discover- 
ies already make and putting the knowl- 
edge already obtained to the best use. 
We do not,all fully realize that happiness 
and true wisdom are only to be had by 
quickening ourselves to enthusiasm, to 
be lukewarm is to exist only, and being 
continually inspired with the importance 
of life and the possibilities of our nature. 

She suggested that a list of books to 
be studied should be made by all at the 
beginning of every year, and she made the 
valuable suggestion that the JOURNAL 
should contain month by month a list of 
suitable books for the study of the differ- 
ent branches connected directly and in- 
directly with Phrenology, which the 
students and others could feel confident 
they were studying to advantage. 

Miss Higgs, F.F.I., in her paper on 
Food Reform, expressed her disapproval 
of the consumption of flesh foods, which 
she holds, and with much reason, to be a 
relic of a bygone barbarous age, and looks 
forward to the time when men will regard 
flesh eating just in the same way as they 
now condemn cannibalism. 

A great reform is necessary to alter 
the custom of flesh eating, i. e., living by 
the death of another, seeing that all re- 
quisite sustenance is to be derived from 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
without depriving, and that most fre- 
quently in a most cruel manner, living 
creatures of existence. The paper was 
received with much cordiality. 

Miss Russell, F.F.I., gave an interesting 
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and instructive essay on Tact, which 
should have stimulated the thoughts of 
all present. She said a well-balanced 
mind would necessarily have tact, com- 
mon sense, or the judgment to know what 
to say, and when and how to say it; and 
also, what is more, to know what not to 
say and when and how not to say it; but 
that many faculties are influential in 
making one tactful. 

Miss Todd, F.F.I., in her address en- 
titled Religion pointed out that religion 
was intended to elevate, and that only in- 
asmuch as the individual was influenced 
in his life and actions was his religion of 
service to him. Let us apply this to our 
own selves. 

Rev. J. W. Wilkinson, F.F.I., remarked 
on the “ Object of Life,” aud the control 
of one’s own mind and actions. He ex- 
emplified the meaning of his statement 
that very few people have complete con- 
trol of their mind, by referring to the 
fact that one of the most difficult tasks 
is to sit or stand still, for even a short 
space of time. He emphasized the fact 
that the body must be fully disciplined 
before the mind can be well controlled. 

Mr. Whellock, A.F.I., and Mr. Zyto sup- 
plemented the remarks of the President. 

Mr. Becker spoke at some length 
against the uselessness and cruelty of 
vivisection, and pointed out that while 
physiologists had only located ten centers 
by vivisection, Phrenologists had long 
ago located forty-two distinct and 
separate organs, without causing any 
pain or suffering. He also maintained 
that a vegetable diet increases organic 
quality and health, which he had tested 
by eight years’ experience. 

Mr. Desai, an Indian Advocate, desired 
to testify to the great benefits he had de- 
rived from his knowledge of the phreno- 
logical organs, with but a limited knowl- 
edge of the other parts of the brain or 
body. The teachings of Phrenology, he 
assured the meeting, were quite in har- 
mony with the doctrines of Buddha, who 
taught that man is capable of attaining 
to the divine ideal if he will always en- 
deavor to cultivate his finer instincts and 
go forward in the way of virtue and well 
doing. He expressed a desire that the 
subject would be propagated in his native 
land. He said he would also like to say 
that the people of India had adopted the 
vegetarian idea many hundreds of years 
before Christ, and he had no doubt as the 
Westerners increased in civilization they 
would regard flesh eating as derogatory 
to civilization and sound morals. 

Mr. Johnson, of Dublin, dwelt with 
regret upon the tardiness of the Irish 
people in accepting Phrenology as an im- 
portant science, and said he was both 
pleased and sorry to hear at the end of 
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one of the lectures he delivered in that 
city, one of the ministers present say, 
words to the effect, that he never thought 
there was so much truth in Phrenology. 

He also said that the period in his life 
in which he enjoyed the best health was 
the two years he adopted a vegetarian 
diet, and was now anxiously awaiting the 
opening of a vegetarian restaurant in 
Dublin, so that he might again reap the 
benefits of a vegetarian diet. 

Mr. Elliott, the last speaker, at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, referred to an 
action for libel which was referred to 
in a leading London daily as a “Phreno- 
logical Libel Case,” whereas there was 
nothing phrenological connected there- 
with, and pointing out the necessity of 
guarding our interests against misrepre- 
sentation. 

After the usual vote of thanks and 
other formalities this very satisfactory 
and encouraging meeting terminated. 

A. Lyndridge-Wheeler. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The midsummer examination of stu- 
dents will take place at the Fowler In- 
stitute on July 26 and 27. 

The classes will re-commence on Tues- 
day, September 19. Intending students 
should send their names to the secretary, 
who will furnish full particulars on ap- 
plication. 

The Autumn session will commence on 
Wednesday, September 13, when W. 
Brown, Esq., J. P., will deliver his presi- 
dential address. 


SUMMER ENGAGEMENTS. 


The Fowler Institute is open daily for 
consultations from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
and later by appointment. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, F.F.I., is at Pon- 
tardawe; Mr. J. Millott Severn at Brigh- 
ton; Mr. W. Musgrove at Blackpool; Mr. 
W. J. Cook, A.FI., at the Royal 
Aquarium; Mr. Healy Fash at Glasgow; 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, F.F.I., at Morecambe; 
Mrs. Winterburn, A.F.I., at Leeds; Mr. 
C. J. Harper at Weston-Super-Mare. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott writes of the annual 
meeting: “We had a capital meeting on 
Wednesday evening, May 24. There was 
a large attendance. Mr. William Brown, 
of Wellingboro, president, presided and 
gave an admirable address, and Miss Jes- 
sie A. Fowler, lady president, attended by 
proxy, and forwarded her address to be 
read, as she was unable to be pr t. 
Short addresses were deliver > 
graduates and fellows of the h. ite, 
and friends, each taking a different topic. 
All decided that the meeting was a great 
success.” 
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Shall We Make a Study of Phrenology. 


The above question has forced itself 
upon our minds while reading “ Suc- 
cess” for June 10th. On page 476 
questions of the hour are discussed, and 
answers to correspondents are given. 
“ Phrenology and the Choice of an Oc- 
cupation ” is the heading of one inquiry 
that comes from Somerville, Mass. 

The reply is, “ Do not place too much 
confidence in Phrenology. Some of the 
most successful men in the world’s his- 
tory would probably have been pro- 
nounced very unpromising by the aver- 
age Phrenologist, although experts in 
that science have done much skillful 
work. Be guided by your choice of a 
life-work chiefly by your inclinations 
and your abilities.” 

This is a very fair answer and much 
more just than other criticismsto similar 
iiquivies ~ We are glad that “ Success ” 

“ges that “experts in that 
“Mave done much skillful work,” 
a chance for all to work up 


to tha \osition. 


But the suggestion, “be guided by in 
your choice of a life-work chiefly by 
your own inclinations and your abili- 
ties,” is rather doubtful philosophy. 
We have had many boys brought to us 
who, if they had followed their inclina- 
tions, would have spoiled their careers, 
because their inclinations would have 
led them wrong. For instance, J. C. 
wanted to leave school and go into busi- 
ness,—why—“because a friend was in 
business down town and he fancied the 
idea of knocking about and having an 
easy time.” So one lad told us. He 
would soon have tired of business, and, 
when too late, would have wished to 
have had the opportunity to study. 

Another young man, who had in- 
herited his father’s ingenious qualities, 
and who had already shown inventive 
talent, wanted to give up school and re- 
fused to study any more, as he wanted 
to drive a wagon. We brought him to 
see that his talents would be wasted if 
he did not study some mechanical work, 
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and spoke to him of engineering, and 
its various branches; we persuaded him 
to go back to school. 

Another lad, whose parents were 
about to take out of school, for he would 
not study, came to us one day, and we 
found he would make a fine lawyer. 
“But,” said the mother, in a cry of des- 
pair, “he will not study.” We turned to 
the lad. “You like to debate and argue, 
do you not,” “Yes, very much, in- 
deed.” And you like to criticise and 
compare what one person says with 
what another says?” “Yes.” “ Well, 
you want to make a success in life, 
don’t you?” “ Yes,” and in a short 
time we saw the lad’s interest was 
being excited in a new way, and he 
admitted that he had never thought 
of the future in that way before, and 
he promised he would stick to his 
studies. 
our room, “I see you know how to han- 
dle boys, you must have trained a good 
many.” That is our daily experience. 
One boy wanted to go to West Point, 
and he was no more fit to go than some 
babies, even the doctor had told him he 
was not strong enough, and his mother 
brought him in for us to decide the mat- 
ter. 

Another lad wanted to go to sea, his 
inclinations were diametrically opposite 
to his constitutional strength, and the 
work he would be called upon to do, 
therefore, we advised him to go into 
wholesale trading and the commercial 
importing work, where his love for 
travel would have scope and his health 
would be built up, and his mental abili- 
ties be called out. 

On another column of the same page 
referred to above in “Success,” we read. 
“Tt is most unfortunate that parents 
take so little pains to assist their chil- 
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dren to get into their proper places in 
life, while in our schools, almost every- 
thing is taught, excepting the all-impor- 
tant thing to the pupil—How to find 
his true calling.” This brings us to the 
question we asked at the heading of this 
article: 

Shall we make a study of Phrenol- 
ogy? 

If we have to decide the question we 
shall do so in the affirmative, for we 
think the more widely Phrenology is 
studied, the more likelihood there is of 
our finding those who will be willing to 
become experts, idea Phrenology. Those 
who will not dabble with the subject 
for the fun of the thing, or who will be 
content with a superficial knowledge, fit 
and then rush into the lecture field. All 
can study it with profit, but only a few 
are fitted to expound or. delineate char- 
acter. 

The American Institute of Phreno- 
logy has had students at its lessons who 
have used the knowledge for various 
purposes. Some for business purposes, 
others to better understand themselves, 
or their congregations or their clinents; 
each has benefited by the study, even 
when they have not taken up the science 
as a profession. 

And as a profession, every one who 
enters it should have as thorough a 
training as possible. 

The course is complete and varied 
and forms a choice selection of subjects 
of over 100 lectures, on Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, Heredity, Hygiene, Phys- 
iology, Anatomy, Criminal Anthro- 
pology, the Law of Health, Magnetism, 
Psychology, Public Speaking, Marriage 
and the Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
We trust that 1899 may be the finest 
class we have yet held, and that we may 
have, at least, fifty pupils, all bright, 
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healthy, intelligent men and women. 

Next month we shall introduce the 
lecturers’ names and full particulars; in 
the meantime let all intending students 
send for “ Human Nature,” No. 40, for 
details of the work. 





LIBRARY. 


The issue of the Directory of the 
American Press for 1899, published by the 
large Newspaper and Magazine Agency of 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, Ill., has just 
appeared. This neat little book, besides 
having all its usual interesting features, 
to wit: a complete list of all publications 
in the United States and Canada, contains 
many new and interesting features which 
testify to the enterprise of the compilers. 
This is the first Newspaper Directory to 
enumerate the several boroughs of Greater 
New York, it is also the first to list the 
ae published in Porto Rico, Cuba, 

awaiian and Philippine Islands. This 
feature alone will makeit of great interest 
toadvertisers who desire to join in the new 
policy of expansion, by bringing their 
wares before the people of our new posses- 
sions. The book throughout evidences the 
care with which it is compiled and it is 
bound to meet with the appreciation that 
it deserves. 


NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE STU- 


oS 


Being asked to give the names of books 
on Phrenology that students should first 
read, we confidently recommend the fol- 
lowing: “The Temperaments;” “Brain 
and Mind;” “‘New Self Instructor;” “ Sys- 
tem of Phrenology” (Combe’s); “Spurz- 
heim on Education;” “Huxley’s Physio- 
logy,” or “Fowler’s Mental Science and 
Psychology;” “Heads and Faces, or Face 
Indicative of Character;” The Phreno- 
logical Bust, and for outside educational 
books, Emerson’s “Essays and Early 
Chapters in Science,” by Mrs. Awdry. 

More advanced students should read: 
“Constitution of Man;” “Choice of Pur- 
suits;” “Lectures on Man;” “Gray’s 
Anatomy.” 

ee ee eee 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEeuponyM or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


Lee.—You can fill out your cheeks by 
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eating good nourishing food, such as you 
know will assimilate. The muscle beat- 
ers which you say you are using will cer- 
tainly do you good and bring about a 
healthy glow to your facial muscles, and 
loosen their stiffness, but you must put 
the right kind of coal into your furnace, 
or it will not produce sufficient heat. 
Drink more water every day, by sipping 
it, and take at least two glasses of milk 
per diem, one for breakfast and one for 
supper, and sip through a straw Some- 
times heat the milk, but do not boil it. 
Eat brown bread instead of white; select 
fruit and grains, and avoid those foods 
that produce acidity or flatulency, and 
sleep more, and you will begin to live 
again. 

Timothy Wheeler, Moscow, Vt.—We are 
glad you followed your wife’s example 
and took to the vegetarian diet, and that 
you now sleep better and longer, and that 
you eat nothing between meals and can 
even skip a meal without feeling it. We 
think you have selected the perfection of 
a diet, fruit and grains. Yes, Nature’s 
foods are unstimulating. Water is your 
best drink. The juices of fruits supply to 
a great extent the moisture the system 
needs, and their moisture is distilled. 
You rightly say that pain, suffering, sick- 
ness, disease, and premature death are un- 
natural, and in proportion as we live in 
harmony with nature, we escape suffer- 
ing. We are glad to know that you are 
almost eighty years old and free from all 
acute attacks, and that you have been so 
for thirty years. We rejoice to hear of 
your experience, and that you consider 
the years spent on a vegetarian diet have 
enabled you to enjoy life beyond descrip- 
tion, and that you do not allow yourself 
to be governed by habits, desires, or ap- 
petites, and are a free man. 

D. M. Todd, Kansas City.—You say there 
is one expression employed by Phrenolo- 
gists the meaning of which is not entirely 
clear to you, namely, “that size is the 
measure of power, all other things being 
equal.” The latter clause, you say, is 
what you have reference to. By that 
sentence we mean that there must be a 
corresponding amount of quality of or- 
ganization, and, comparatively speaking, 
the ratio of physical development must 
accord with a certain standard scale. 
But the size of any individual faculty 
must be measured by the proportion of 
the circumference with the length and 
height; therefore, a small head may show 
more Benevolence than a large head, rel- 
atively speaking. Then again in measur- 
ing the height, you must see where the 
relative fullness comes in, whether it is 
on the sides over the ears or on the top, 
if you wish to determine whether a per- 
son’s height of head means force below, 
or above, the central line. Size without 
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quality of organization is not of much ac- 
count. 

D. L., Maine.—You ask for a good rem- 
edy for flies. We believe that the latest 
remedy is to be found in the wild sweet 
pea. A pot of this in the sick room will 
ensure the desired effect. 

L. F., Ohio.—Do not envy your friend’s 
position, but set to work to make your 
own so unique that you may turn the 
tables on your friend, and be appreciated 
for your own excellent work. 


——____@———————_— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gir- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelre months’ subscription 
to the PureNoLocicaL JourNnaL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





Character Sketches from Photographs. 


We have received communications and 
photographs from the following corre- 
spondents and they will have replies as 
soon as space will allow: 

S. M. W., Dayton, Va.; M. W., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; R. W., Hammond, Ind.; L. 
W. S., St. Louis, Mo.; C. H., Rossland, B. 
C.; M. J. L., Brownton, Minn.; I. V. E., 
Low Moor, Ia.; J. D. P. W., Natimuk, 
Australia; W. H., Calme, Il.; W. S. L., 
Cleveland, Ohio; M. J. K., Sabine Pass, 
Tex.; L. A., New Castle, Pa.; C. E. B., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

No. 443.—C. M. K., Greenville, Tenn.— 
We are glad to see both of your photo- 
graphs, for they convince us more than 
ever, if we needed a proof of the truth of 
Phrenology, along the evolutionary plan 
of development. You are the same man 
you were 20 years ago, but your character 
has been mellowed by age and experience. 
You have ripened, in your ability to use 
your knowledge to a fuller extent. Your 
energy which you showed as a younger 
man would not now tempt you to jump 
over the bars, but you have none the less 
fire, fervor, interest, sympathy and in- 
tellectuality than you showed at an 
earlier date. 

No. 444.—B. K., Greeneville, Tenn.— 
This lady is smart, intelligent, witty and 
intuitive; she is equal to any emergency 
and if the baby fell out of the cradle she 
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would pick it up before it touched the 
ground, for her mind acts very spontane- 
ously and her muscles respond to every 
thought; she is always on, the alert. She 
will not, however, worry herself into her 
grave as some ladies do; she wants to live 
long enough to accomplish her work. It 
would be hard to find the moment that 
she wastes, for it does not come into her 
day of sixteen hours. She has an opti- 
mistic mind and takes a reasonable view 
of things; she never leaves people down 
in the valley, but raises them to the 
mountain top of joy and anticipation. 
She would make an excellent teacher, 
wife, companion, or nurse in time of sick- 
ness and is one in whom to confide, but 
the lazy people had better keep out of her 
way, for she will give them no peace. 

No. 445.—“L. H. A.,” Bridgeton, R. I.— 
Your photograph looks as though you be- 
longed to revolutionary stock. You ought 
to be a member of no less a select party 
than the “ Dames ” that we hear so much 
of nowadays. There was one mistake 
made when you were born, namely, you 
should have been a boy instead of a girl, 
not that you are unwomanly, but you 
have the strength of mind and character 
that can accomplish a tremendous lot of 
work. We hope you are married and have 
a dozen children, for you would know 
how to parent them, look after a business 
into the bargain, and attend to all your 
society demands and social matters as 
well. We would like to write out your 
character in full some time, for we shall 
have a long story to tell, as your brain is 
a masterpiece and it well fits your con- 
stitution. Your moral brain is well de- 
veloped, hence you know how to regulate, 
control and manage others. 

No. 446.—F. B. A., Charlestown, Mass.— 
You have developed in advance of your 
age and must not try to crowd too much 
into your short life, but be willing to 
spin it out, so as to make it strong and 
permanent. Do not try to be a grand- 
mother in development before you are 21. 
You could succeed as a teacher, and if 
you wish to have two special studies in 
mind, you could take up literature, and 
teach it, or devote yourself to journalism, 
or you could succeed in art and produce 
as well as teach in this line of work. You 
have a strong ambition to excel; in fact, 
your Approbativeness is rather too large, 
and do not be surprised if it receives an 
occasional blow. You possess an excel- 
lent memory and should excel in elocu- 
tion and voice culture. 

No. 447.—K. L. H., Corning, N. Y.—You 
have apparently a considerable amount of 
reserve and do not commit yourself or 
say more than you intend people to know 
about yourself or your affairs; people 
may question you as much as they like, 
but it makes no difference to you. You 
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have a very inquiring mind and want to 
_ know about everything whether it con- 

cerns yourself or others, This faculty for 
inquiry helps you very much in your 
studies. You are very critical and when 
you let your eye fall upon your own work 
you become quite dissatisfied with it. It 
is not very easy for every one to under- 
stand you; you must try to enlighten 
them and go half way toward making 
friends. You would be a first-rate person 
to be engaged in governmental work 
where state secrets had to be held or 
kept; your tastes are decidedly intellect- 
ual and philanthropic. When you allow 
yourself to enjoy fun you appreciate it 
highly. Let your mind out and expand it 
as much as possible so that others may 
appreciate your good points. 

No. 448.—A. R., St. Thomas, Ont., Can- 
ada.—Your mind is open to conviction 
when you are sure of the road you are 
traveling. You have quite a scientific 
cast of mind and would enjoy the study 
of engineering remarkably well. Your 
practical and artistie faculties would 
blend also as a photographer, especially 
of outdoor work. You will chafe if con- 
fined all day to office work and had better 
get into an occupation where you can use 
your faculties in an active way and where 
you will be out in the open air a part of 
every day; you have large Intuition and 
in a wholesale business you could suc- 
ceed in superintending men and in se- 
lecting men for office. 

No. 449.—C. W. O., Farmland, Ind.— 
This little child is remarkably old for her 
age of four months and ten days; she 
must be kept from company, and from 
being hugged and kissed by all the 
mamas in the neighborhood until she is 
at least a year old; in fact, if she were my 
child I would not call out her mind to 
look at things, but would let her sleep in 
a comparatively darkened room as much 
as possible. If she is brought and devel- 
oped prematurely she will have to suffer 
for it when she is older. Let her be fed 
on the best of milk and cereals, but do 
not let her have many candies, cakes or 
pastry as she grows older. Her brain is 
exceedingly active and she will show re- 
markable quickness to comprehend and 
understand subjects far in advance of her 
age, therefore she should be kept a little 
girl as long as possible. 

No. 450.—M. A. A., Hammond, Minn.— 
We consider that the photograph for- 
warded to us fulfills the query that you 
asked us in your letter. The head is 
high and broad across the top, which in- 
dicates that there is a strong degree of 
Conscientiousness and together with this 
there is large Causality, which sheuld 
sustain the action of Conscientiousness in 
its moral purposes. The person in ques- 
tion appears to have a very ingenious 
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type of mind and should seek an outlet 
for his ingenuity. If he were in the army 
he could invent many new things as ap- 
plied to hospital work and the carrying of 
various materials such as ammunition, 
food, so as to economize the room of the 
packing cases, in bandaging and artificial 
limbs and in numerous other contriv- 
ances that mean so much, he could suc- 
ceed in using up or in bettering the condi- 
tion of his surroundings and make money 
by his investments at the same time. The 
trouble will be that he will have too many 
ideas to follow out and must limit him- 
self as much as possible to those that are 
the most profitable. 

No. 451.—S. M. W., Dayton, Va.—This 
young man is not fully developed yet and 
needs as much encouragement as his best 
friend can give him. His head ts narrow 
and high, so that he will be much better 
in a business that is financiered by an- 
other, rather than where he will have to 
take the responsibility himself; in fact, 
he does not know how to consider his 
own interests quite enough and must 
cultivate more Destructiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Secretiveness and Self Esteem 
so as to make others value his services 
more. He needs to develop his physique 
and get more in touch with the methods 
that would enable him to increase his 
vitality. He is excellent to be left in 
charge, especially in the office depart- 
ment, but his health demands more exer- 
cise in the open air. 

No. 452.—M. W., Hammond, Ind.—The 
photograph of this young lady indicates 
she has a studious mind and will be in- 
clined to drink the wells of information 
dry. She is capable of doing her own 
thinking and will make an excellent 
teacher and eventually will be interested 
in writing, composition and literature. 
She will not gather her ideas from a low 
level, but will scan the heavens above for 
inspiration. She has a very sympathetic 
disposition and has several indications 
that she is firm and positive in carrying 
out her opinions and views of life; in fact 
she is very strict in matters of duty and 
obligation and will readily make others 
feel her impressibility of character. She 
should take as good an education as cir- 
cumstances will allow, for she will be 
able to repay any one who assists her now 
in her preparatory work. She is quite 
artistic and could trim her own bonnet 
= make a living out of this line of 
work. 





o*———_- 


When you get into a tight place, and 
everything goes against you till it seems 
as if you could not hold on a minute 
longer, never give up then, for that is 
just the place and time when the tide 
will turn.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


I am in receipt of the June number of 

our Journal, and I find it more full of 
salle than ever—if that were possible. 
One of your graduates, M. V. B. Stevens, 
first examined my head twenty years ago, 
and from that time to the present it has 
been a source of pleasure and profit to 
me. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. S. L. Owen, graduate of 1896, writes 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, that he is making 
written examinations, and having quite 
a successful time. 


We are asked for the services of Phren- 
ologists in Belton, Texas. 
L. S. R., Belton, Tex. 


Mr. George V. Morris will soon open an 
office at No. 23 South 6th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and help the St. Paul So- 
ciety every Friday evening, and the Min- 
neapolis Society on Monday evening dur- 
ing each session. 


Geo. T. Byland, class of ’98, who has an 
elegant suite of rooms and a daisy office 
practice, in McKibben Block, Hillsboro, 
Ohio, writes that he is getting ready for 
his summer vacation. 


Mr. A. H. Welch, Fellow of the A. I. P., 
has been lecturing at Owen Sound, Can- 
ada, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Hus- 
salon, Can. He writes he has done well 
in Owen Sound, and left a good impres- 
sion in favor of Phrenology. 


Dr. D. King has returned from his trip 
into Texas and California and reports 
having seen Mr. Schofield at Utah and 
heard of many other Phrenologists. 


In these brisk times friends of Phre- 
nology, Societies and Orders will do well 
to arrange with D. D. Stroup, M.E., 
Lewisburg, near College, Pa., or ad- 
dress through Fowler & Wells Co., 27 
East 21st Street, N. Y. City, for his lect- 
ures on Phrenology, and a variety of 
other subjects. The gentleman holds 
several diplomas, high credentials, and is 
a graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, has lectured and practised 
Phrenology for ten years. 


We have a department in which it is 
proposed to make a record of the prog- 
ress of Phrenological Societies and the 
work done by the graduates of the In- 
stitute and others in the lecture field. 
Of course, it will be impossible for the 
Editor to state what is being done by any 
Phrenological Society without a report, 
or to make a note of the work done by 
lecturers without receiving information 
necessary; therefore, we ask that we 
may be promptly informed in these 
matters. 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


“SOMETHING TO DO.” 


“ There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 

To crown the sunset splendor; 

No robin but may thrill some heart 
His dawnlight gladness voicing; 

God gives us all some small sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 


Life is short, and we recognize this 
fact, but do we also recognize that Phre- 
nology will teach us how to relate our 
children to life so as to make it a pleasure 
for them to live in that they can do their 
right work in life, whether as merchant 
or salesman, artist or mechanic, teacher 
or preacher? We repeat, a Phrenological 
delineation of character is, to a person 
with years of service in uncongenial oc- 
cupations, most useful in showing at 
once the right line, thereby avoiding the 
unsatisfactory results of wrong posi- 
tions. 


Crimsonbeak—When I visit my old 
eg I always pay a visit to my old land- 
ady. 
Yeast—Well, I suppose it’s only right 
that you should pay her something, old 
man.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Says “The Guthrie (Okla.) Leader”: 
“ The Rev. Mr. Newby, the new pastor of 
the Christian Church, is likely to lose the 
confidence of his beloved flock. During 
the sermon last night he stopped abruptly 
and asked: 

“*How many of you have read the 
Bible?’ 

“ Fifty hands went up. 

“* Good,” said the pastor. ‘Now, how 
many of you have read the second chap- 
ter of Jude?’ 

“ Twenty-five hands went up. 

“A wan look overspread the divine’s 


ace. 
“*That’s also good; but when you go 
home read that chapter again, and you 
will doubtless learn something to your 
interest.’ ”’ 
There is only one chapter in the book 
of Jude. 


“How’s the Treasury?” asked one 
Spanish official. . 

“ Pretty low,” answered the other. 

“ Well, get on your hat and coat, and 
ask the Powers if they don’t want some 
nice warm islands to-day.”—Washington 
“ Star.” 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In a way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
= our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Book News.”—Philadelphia, Pa.—Con- 
tains some interesting reviews of recent 
works. 

“The Westminster Review.”—London. 
—Contains much that is interesting re- 
garding the leadership of the British 
Liberals. Madalene Greenwood pleads 
for the extension of trades-unions among 
women. 

“The Housekeeper.” — Minneapolis.— 
Contains a picture of Miss Francis 
Stewart, who is a granddaughter of 
Admiral Stewart. Besides its story, it 
contains a page on “Fashions, Mothers’ 
Counsel, Books and Magazines, Our Home 
Talks, Our Young Folks, Fancy Work and 
Household Helps.” Surely that is as 
varied a programme as we can expect in 
any domestic magazine. 

“The Household.” — Boston.—Contains 
an article on “When Queen Victoria was 
Married,” illustrated with several por- 


traits. “What to Cook for the Sick and 
for Delicate Children,” is an article by 
Miss Palmer, Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School, and is very useful in its 
suggestions. ’ 

“Mind.”—The Alliance Publishing Co., 
New York.—Its opening article is on the 
“Physiology of Mental Healing,” by Dr. 
G. Sterling Wines. This subject is fore- 
ing itself more and more upon the general 
public, therefore, needs no further intro- 
duction than te say that it is the cure of 
the future. Mrs. John Emery McClean 
writes an interesting article on the “In- 
fluence of Climate on Races,” which is a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
of the number. 

The American monthly or “Review of 
Reviews.”—New York.—The character 
sketch of the month is of Oliver Crom- 
well, given by W. T. Stead, and contains 
a fine portrait of him by Lely, also illus- 
trations of “Cromwell on his Farm; ” 
“The Battle of Marston Moor” among 
others. Byron W. Holt contributes a 
complete article on Trusts, or “The Rush 
to Industrial Monopoly,” which places 
some remarkable figures before the pub- 
lic, and is well worth a study from its 
financial standpoint. 

“Harper’s Magazine.”—New York.—Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams has written for 
this monthly an exceedingly interesting 
article’on the subject “The Century Pro- 
gress in Scientific Medicine.” He adds 
the portraits of many prominent men 
who have wielded considerable influence 
in the advancement made in medicine. 
Mr. James Mooney contributes an article 
on the Wichita Indians. He says the 
Wichitas were the only Indians that lived 
in grass houses. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy ” re- 
ports the progress of the summer school, 
which is now at work. 

Six or more lecturers on various phases 
of life-science have promised their ser- 
vices. On Sunday afternoons free lect- 
ures will be given, commencing with an 
address from Rabbi Deinard, of Terre 


Haute. The school, which commenced 
on June 5th, will continue for three 
months. 
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“Human Nature”—San Francisco—is 
a bright and instructive paper. Its mat- 
ter is adapted to all readers of mind 
culture and health. Fifty cents per year. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Helen C. Candee gives some 
remarkable figures on “Housekeeping on 
an American Steamship,” and no one who 
has not taken a trip abroad will hardly 
be able to credit the large figures of, 
for instance, the pieces that are in the 
weekly wash, which amount to 20,000. 
While the steward has to provide two and 
a half tons of butter; 16,000 oysters and 
2,500 quarts of milk and cream, all of 
which is sterilized. Mr. Davis describes 
the life of the “Creole Girl,” of New 
Orleans Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams tells 
“How a Young Man can work his way 
through College,” which contains some 

‘ valuable hints for other would-be stu- 
dents. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine.”—New York. 
—‘John Greenleaf Whittier” is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Stoddard’s important article, 
in the June issue. He was in regular cor- 
respondence with the poet, hence is well 
able to handle this subject, interesting to 
all Americans, who all revere him for his 
manly and upright nature and the sin- 
cerity of his moral convictions. ‘“Unemis- 
try in the Kitchen,” is a subject that is 
discussed by Mr. Albert G. Evans. He 
considers that the constitution of a body 
can be entirely changed by diet alone, 
and that all people should have an intelli- 
gent idea of the chemical results of the 
food they eat. “Birds that one commonly 
meets in Summer, their habits and song 
notes,” are described by Mr. Charles C. 
Abbott. 


“The Year Book of the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira.”—Elmira.—This 
report of the most remarkable Re- 
formatory in the world, and is, as may 
be expected, a most interesting detailed 
account of the training that is going on 
within its walls We wish that space 
would allow of our mentioning of many 
details which the book gives us, but we 
expect to make references to it from time 
to time. 


“The Bookman.”—New York.—The 
aJune number devotes a couple of pages to 
Maud Adams as Juliet, and her picture 
as she appeared in Daly’s Theatre, the 
proprietor of which has just passed away 
in Paris. A fine picture of Mr. Rider 
Haggard, the author of “She” and “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” “Jess,” and we are 
introduced to his latest book “Swallow,” 
and can take it up without any misgiving. 
A portrait is given of Beatrice Harriden, 
and slightly reviews her new book called 
“Fowler.” The whole number is interest- 
ing from beginning to end. 
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“The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.” 
—Hartford, Conn.—T. D. Crothers, M.D., 
of Hartford, Conn., contributes a valuable 
paper on “Cocaine Inebriety.” While W. 
Scheppegrell, M.D., New Orleans, La., 
takes up the subject of “The Abuse and 
Dangers of Cocaine,” both of which 
articles are of value from the medical 
standpoint. “The Treatment of Inebri- 
ety,” is a paper by A. M. Rosenburgh, 
M.D. The Quarterly as a whole is 
worthy of any thoughtful reader’s atten- 
tion. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL also 
acknowledges “The Journal of Hygeio- 
Therapy;” “The American Medical Jour- 
nal;” “Chicago Vegetarian;” “The 
Brooklyn Medical Journal;” “Omega;” 
“The Electro-Therapeutist;” “The Club 
Woman;” “The Union Signal;” “Family 
Doctor;” “Pittsburg Times;” “St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat;” “The Woman’s Trib- 
une;” “Human Nature.” 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Another month has brought us that 
much nearer to the opening of the thirty- 
sixth session of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, commencing on the first 
Tuesday in September. Many applica- 
tions are being received daily, and as 
usual we look for a large class, both in 
intelligence and numbers. The skill and 
experience of our practiced instructors 
will be found of inestimable value, not 
only to the student who has stepped on 
the verge of the phrenological field, but 
to the somewhat practical Phrenologist 
who has been in the field; especially to 
the practical Phrenologist, in that the 
skill and experience above mentioned will 
materially aid him or her at times in mis- 
sionary work. This for return of profit 
as well as pleasure in their life work. 
Phrenology is known as the cutting- 
edge of talent. Phrenology is in the in- 
vestigation of mind and character what 
the microscope and the telescope are for 
the investigation of external nature— 
namely, a revelation. The ability to read 
human nature is of special value, not only 
to professional people and business men, 
but to earnest, thoughtful people who 
wish to make the most of themselves in 
life. With this demand the Phrenologist 
determines whether this, that, or the 
other one should be placed in a profession 
or a business, and is, as Horace Mann 
says, “a public benefactor.” Every day 
business men are brought in contact with 
those who are selfishly keyed, and there- 
fore it is.necessary to know human nat- 
ure, to look below appearance and esti- 
mate them as they are. In fact there is 
no field of effort where man is brought 
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in contact with man in which Phrenology 
is not a source of power superior to any 
mode of culture or experience. 

For detailed explanation relative to the 
Institute, send two-cent stamp for a copy 
of No. 40 “Human Nature Library ’— 
“Phrenology and its Advancement.” 
This pamphlet will also give general in- 
formation to contemplative students in 
regard to arrival in New York, rooms and 
board, outfit, health, ete. 


Character Reading.—If there is one 
man that knows more than another about 
this subject of “ Character Reading” it 
is the Phrenologist. Fowler & Wells Co. 
have had for over sixty years the honor 
of placing many such competent ones in 
the field, not only as delineators of char- 
acter, but also as lecturers on the sub- 
ject. As many times mentioned in these 
columns, the subject of “ Know Thyself” 
is a fascinating one, commencing with 
the loving forethought on the part of 
parents for the placing of their children 
in proper spheres or relations to life, and 
its responsibility with’ attendant profit 
and pleasure. In this respect we call at- 
tention to Miss Jessie A. Fowler, daugh- 
ter of the late L. N. Fowler, who was an 
associate with his brother, O. S. Fowler, 
and the late Professor Nelson Sizer. She 
has had the best of training in theoretical 
and practical methods, with extended ex- 
perience as a lecturer. She devotes her 
time day after day to the giving of de- 
scriptions of men, women, and children, 
knowing their peculiarities of disposition 
and talent, and indicating the best choice 
of occupation, means of culture, etc. Not 
only is this done from personal inter- 
views, but from properly taken photo- 
graphs, which the “ Mirror of the Mind ” 
will further inform our readers; and 
when the parent conscientiously considers 
what are my son’s strong and weak 
points, what are my daughter’s excel- 
lencies and failings, how can I lead them 
to be all I wish and avoid all that I fear, 
what can they best do to earn a living 
or win honor and happiness, Phrenology 
is ever ready through its able propounder 
to answer these questions. As above 
mentioned, the sixty added years of ex- 
perience of the Fowler & Wells Co. will 
certainly bear them out in the making 
of this positive statement that we can 
lead you and yours to success in business 
and profession, apt consummation in 
marriage, and to right relations with life 
generally. Send two-cent stamp for 
“ Mirror of the Mind.” 


The Study of Phrenology.—As a pro- 
fession, this science opens a way to a field 
that is not overcrowded. The subject be- 
ing a fascinating one, physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, teachers, and other 
professional men can not only help them- 
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selves, but entertain, instruct, and draw 
near to them the miscellaneous audiences 
they frequently meet in the lecture-room. 
Inquiries come to us almost daily from 
all parts of the country for the address 
of a local consulting Phrenologist; per- 
haps for their individual knowledge and 
advancement or oftener on the part of 
parents for the placing of their children 
in their spheres of life. It is well known 
that success in life is assured to the man 
who understands himself fully and is able 
to strengthen his character, at the same 
time readily apprehending the strength 
and weakness of those he meets, whether 
in the line of business or in professional 
avoc:'tions. While at the present this is 
not particularly taught in the schools, 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
located at 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York, offers the opportunity to ob- 
tain the required information. Of course 
a theoretical knowledge of the subject 
can be obtained from a careful study of 
the bocks called the “Student’s Set,” 
which knowledge is always desirable, 
but for the practical and useful part the 
Institute above mentioned gives a course 
of instruction under special teachers, all 
of whom have been interested and con- 
nected with Phrenology and its teachings 
for years, and is pre-eminently able to 
give satisfaction. For any special infor- 
mation, send two-cent stamp for “ Hu- 
man Nature Library 40,” which gives the 
addresses delivered to the Class of 1898, 
also valuable suggestions in relation to 
location, obtaining suitable quarters, etc. 


ee ne 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


“The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter’ having been issued for more than fif- 
teen years commends itself especially to 
all Phrenologists. Being an international 
annual it is peculiarly adapted to all in- 
terested as professional and amateur 
Phrenologists. In later years every edi- 
tion has been exhausted, but the improve- 
ment in the time since the last issue the 
editors anticipate a large increase and 
patronage. Much has been done in this 
country, but there is much yet to be done, 
and we hope the graduates of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology will lend 
their support. A prospectus is being 
prepared and will be sent on application. 
All Phrenologists who have something 
good to contribute or who know of any 
one who would make a suitable character 
sketch with portrait should write us at 
once. 


One of the duties of women is to pre- 
pare themselves for the largest possible 
influence in life, and there is nothing 
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which will add so much to their power 
as a thorough and practical knowledge 
of human nature. She should know how 
to exert an influence for good that should 
last from the cradle to the grave. In so- 
cial life, whether as wife, sister, or 
daughter, much -of happiness depends 
upon proper understanding of motives. 
In domestic affairs, the proper choosing 
and managing of servants. In this direc- 
tion we call attention to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, a publication now in 
its sixty-fifth year, which considers these 
questions and all that tends to make peo- 
ple better, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. The price is $1 a year; single copy, 
10 cents. 


“ Diseases of the Throat and Lungs,” 
by R. T. Trall, M.D., a writer on hygiene 
and therapeutics, and the author of “ The 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” etc., there- 
fore well able to write on the subject. 
This book points out the best, the only 
rational plan of treatment or cure. The 
wide-spread distribution of this little 
book should save thousands of valuable 
lives. The price is 25 cents, postpaid. 


The latest number of “ Human Nature 
Library "—“ Phrenology and Business ” 
—as previously announced, will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
It should be a welcome number in that it 
is fully illustrated with the latest por- 
traits of such eminent men as Rufus 
Choate, Ambassador to England; the 
pioneer inventor and manufacturer of 
fountain pens, Lewis E. Waterman; one 
of the world’s greatest financiers, Russell 
Sage; the fighting Governor, Theodore 
Roosevelt; the richest man in the world, 
Li Hung Chang, etc., and their ability. 


*“ Annual of 1899.” A few more copies 
are left of this collection of valuable es- 
says on “ The Unknown,” “ The Phreno- 
logical Method and its Reliability,” 
“Skulls of all Nations,” ‘“ Phrenology 
against Palmistry,” “ How to Examine 
the Head,” “ The Benefits Arising from a 
Personal Knowledge of Phrenology,” 
“Who it Pays to have their Heads Ex- 
amined,” ‘‘Sermons in Stones,” “ Phre- 
nology and Christianity,” ‘‘ Phrenology 
and the Occult,” ‘ Qualifications for a 
Phrenologist.” And last, but not least, 
the attention of our readers is called to 
the almost suitable for carbon mounting 
of the portrait of the author of “ The 
Wonderful Century,” Professor Alfred 
Russell Wallace. The price remains the 
same, 25 cents, postpaid. 


A Turkish bath in this season of the 
year is enjoyable and beneficial. Tickets 
ay A be had at the Journal office ten for 

6.00. 
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TREATMENT OF HEADACHES. 


J. Stewart Norwell, M.B., C.M., B.Sc., 
House Surgeon in Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in an original article 
written especially for “Medial Reprints,” 
London, Eng., reports a number of cases 
of headache successfully treated, and ter- 
minates his article in the following lan- 


guage: 

“One could multiply similar cases, but 
these will suffice to illustrate the effects 
of antikamnia in the treatment of various 
headaches, and to warrant the following 
conclusions I have reached with regard to 
its use, viz: It is a specific for almost 
every kind of headache. It acts with 
wonderful rapidity. The dosage is small. 
The dangerous after-effects so commonly 
attendant on the use of many other anal- 
gesics are entirely absent. It can there- 
fore be safely put into the hands of pa- 
tients for use without personal super- 
vision. It can be very easily taken, being 
practically tasteless.” 

To Our Agents.—The summer season is 
on us. Attention is called to the ready 
seller, “ Heads and Faces; or, How Men 
and Women Differ in Character,” en- 
abling you to interest your clients in 
something more gratifying than any- 
thing ever before read by them. Price, 
40 cents. Write for terms. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 
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WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 





This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the({ 


method of applying it to the living subject. 


harmony and power. 


moral sentiments. 
These peculiarities of tem’ 


tage. 
We teach parents how to understand and 


constitution—every' 


rament, constitution, laws 
of health, developme:.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weak: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view toa proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits. 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- 


thing, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, and in 





MODEL HEAD. 
b ard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intellectual 
Fowers into the ascendant, 

In reaching our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenology, Faydegnomy, habit, diet, and 


way we confer on men 


ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 
We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 


27 East 2ist Street, 


NBW YORK. 





BOoOokKs 





Which will be looked at and referred to through life as use- 
ful and practical by your growing-up sons and daughters. 


CHOICE OF PURSUITS or WHAT TO DO AND WHY, $2.00 


NEW TESTAMENT 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT gives the original Greek 
Text of the New Testament, with an interlinear word- 
for-word translation into English. Universally com- 
mended by Pulpit and Press. A grand book for 
Clergymen, Teachers and all Bible Students. 

Price, postpaid, cloth, $3.00. 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM 
and other Poems 
By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 


A book of beautiful verses, beautifully presented. 
One of the most acceptable gift books of the year. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE | 


By JoHN CowAn, M.D. 
Teaches that which every adult ought to know. 
“Vice hath no friend like the ignorance 
which claims to be virtue.” 


Postpaid, cloth,‘$3.00. 





: 





CALLIPERS 


are used for meas- 
uring heads in 
various Ways, as 
from the opening 
of the ear to the 
location of any 
given organ, also 
the width, height 
or length of the 
head. 


Price, $2.50 


HUMAN NATURE LIBRARY. Just Published. 

39. ‘‘ Phrenology and Its Advancement.” 

40. ‘The Proceedings of the International Phreno- 
logical Conference.” »1|Oc. Each. 





FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
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If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 
cure you even after drugs, 
used for giving Me- aths,and electricity have 
chanical Massage. failed. 
For particulars call at on.address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Ggo. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Founder, Inventor of © H- —— Divector Laie 
___ Mechanical Massage. __ ae are’ 


THE CLUB WOMAN 





‘¢ THE MANIPULATOR ”” 
One of the machines 


The official organ of the Board of Directors | 


of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. No club woman can afford to be 
without it. Send for sample copy, men- 
tioning this magazine, to 


104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE DIAL OF PROGRESS 


The official organ of the Iowa Anti- 
Saloon League. Published weekly. 
The best reform paper in the State 
of Iowa. Subscription price $1.25. 


Send your Subscription to 


DIAL OF PROGRESS, Mount Pleasant, lowa 


DYSPEPSIA 


INDIGESTION 
HEART-BURN 


AND ALL STOMACH TROUBLES 
RELIEVED AND CURED 








F. J. STONE, Stoneville, N. C., writes us: ‘Le 
Hardy’s Remedy is the best medicine I ever used for 
Stomach Trouble or Indigestion.” 


Price of quarter-pound box, 8oc. 


By sending your name and address to the 


LE HARDY DRUG CO. 
2721 Fowler Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


enclosing only four cents in stamps to cover 
postage, they will mail you, prepaid, a free 
trial of their remarkable remedy. 


| 





mag Mir STREN 

TY and WEALTH. 
a portion of the body en- 
larged and strengthened. Will 
Power and Personal Magnetism 
developed. Simple, scientific 
SJmethods. Philosophy of suc- 
cess as demonstrated daily. 
Interesting reading free. 
H. ANDFRSON, F, 0. 89, Masonic Temple, Chicago 


KNOWLEDG PAYS 









__ Prof. L. H. 








MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
Tells all about it. 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


A Complete Course of Instruction will be 











; given in the Science and Art of Phrenology. 


We have a new system of Teaching; A new 
system of combining Faculties; A new system 
determining Temperament; A new system 
determining Quality. In fact.we have the most 
advanced thought upon Phrenology, practically 
illustrated and demonstrated, of this age. Many 
know the value of the work done at the Insti- 
tute. It stands on its own merit. Further 
information for the asking. 
CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 

317-318 Inter-Ocean Building :: Chicago 


Mrs. MAY E. VAUGHT, Mer. 
____—séProf, J. A. YOUNG, Cor. . Sec. 


Books by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 


The Marvels of Our Bodily Ducting 

No one can claim originality in comparing the body 
to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘‘ when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in 
the streets.” Abernethy uses a homely figure when 
he says: ‘* The kitchen—that is your stomach—being 
out of order, the garret—the, head—cannot be right, 
and every room in the house becomes affected. Remedy 
the evil in the kitchen and all will be right in parlor 
and chamber.” 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, 
and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there 
is continual demand for new and interesting works on 
physiology. Price, $1.10. English, 4s. 6d. 


Teaching Truth 
This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and 
scientific language the queries of children as to the 
origin of life. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


Child-Confidence Rewarded 

“This little book treats of child-purity with the 
same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr, Allen’s 
other writings.” —Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, 
10c. English, 6d. 

Almost a Man 

It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the 
delicate task of teaching the lad concerning himself. 
Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


/Almost a Woman, 

Girls have long been wanting a book written in an 
attractive form giving pure instruction needed by the 
girl, Price, 25c. English, 1s 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 

L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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STIRPICULTURE « 


Or the Improvement of Children Through 
Wiser Generation and Training 


Chapters: J. Stirpiculture, 50 pages. 
2. Prenatal Culture, 45 pages. 
3. Evolution’s hopeful promise for a 
healthier race, 30 pages. 
“ 4, The Germ_Plasm and its Rela- 
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relieve pain and suffering. 
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is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White Star, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 

‘There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 

icknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
zing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched ‘“‘sight- 
seer’s headache.’’ The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and ne gee of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
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or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine. 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram A 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
_ of Phrenology and in Relation to 

odern Physiolcxy. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D ,and JAmMeEs 
McNer1, A.M. Extracloth. $1 50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their re- 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- 
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as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Hurnan Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wells. $5.00. 


Vnowce of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. 
SIRER. $2.00. 





A New Illus 


How to Read Character. 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 


dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
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bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitutton of Man, Considered in re 
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ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.2§, 
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the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by express for $10.00, 
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Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


This magazine is the first and only 
German publication in America 
treating in the most popular -vay 
the 
SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or 
the Healing Art should read it and 
practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, - - t1ocents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 


118 Park Street, Station F 


E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 
. Editor... 


“OUR SUMMER OFFER” 





One year’s sub- 
scription to the 


PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 
WITH 


Pratt’s Chart of 
Chords *: Piano. 


A Quick Method of Learning to Play the Piano 
emma a Teacher. 





Intended for those 
#,who have not the 
ZZtime to take lessons, 
A complete self-in- 
Zzstructor, enabling 

anyone to play the 
tpiano or organ at 
ssight. This chart is 
the practical result 
zof years of study by 
CHARLES _E. Pratt, 








p companiments 
the most dificult songs at sight, as well as dance 
music, marches, etc. This chart is valuable to the 
advanced musician as wellasto the beginner, em brac- 
ing nearly every major and minor chord used ia 
music. It is the most comprehensive yet simplest 
chart ever published, and is indorsed by teachers 
and musicians everyw vhere. 

To introduce Pratr’s CHART in every home, we will 
send free with each chart the “GIANT ALBUM OF 
Sunes,” containing 184 Songs, with words and 
music, including the great hits,‘‘ i Won't Be a 
Nun,” and _‘‘ The Mountain Maid’s Invitation.” 
aye old fand new favorites, and war songs. 

The price of the Chart alone is $1, but we will send 
the Chart and Journal for one year for $1.25, postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 
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‘You. cannot,befcured, 


with-DRUGS 


Constipation 
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Kidney {Trouble 
Hemorrhoids 
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Headache 

anda multitude of other ills 


(resulting from retention 
of waste in the system), 


of 


but you can be cured with ease 
y taking; 


‘Internal Baths ’’ 
with the 


J. B. L. CASCADE, 


The only appliance specially made for this purpose. 


(Thousands of strong endorsements 
Jrom all parts of the world, by 
progressive physicians and former 
chronic sufferers.) 


IT IS A HOME TREATMENT. 


25c. pamphlet —free upon application. 
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CATARRH CURED 
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Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler 

Antiseptic Catarrh Powder 
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Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money re- 
funded to purchaser. 

Get two of your friends to order with you, 
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inhaler FREE. 
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